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BUT COMPARE 
THE “CHEAP” PAINT JOB NOW 


Apes DAY IT WAS PAINTED the 
job looked pretty good. 
“ooked good’’, too. It was 


Datch Boy job next door. 


“cheap” 
And its price 
less than the 

But now the 
through. Its “* 


a $76 loss . . . and more to come. (See 


“cheap” job is all 


saving has turned into 
close-up photos at right). 

The owner, after only 114% years, faces 
the cost of burning and scraping. And 
hell find that a new priming coat will 
be needed . further expense. 

Compare this costly experiment with 
the Dutch Boy job. After 3 years, it is 
still good. Dutch Boy does not crack 


and seale. It resists the weather... wears 
down stubbornly by gradual chalking, 
which leaves a smooth, unbroken sur- 
face that needs no burning and 
scraping at repaint time, no 
new priming coat. 

Assure yourself a paint job 


that is good for years. Callin a 


Dutch Boy painter...a craftsman who 
mixes Dutch Boy to meet the require- 
ments of your job and tints his paint 
to the exact color you specify. No one 
knows paint like a painter. 


“<The House We Live In’’ 


helpful list of painting points to check, 


contains a 


suggestions on choice of colors and many 


other hints thatare useful. Every owner of 


. Free. Send 


property should have a copy 
for it today. Ad- 
dress Dept. 131, 
nearest branch, 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Fran- 
cisco; National-Boston end Co., 800 
Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
(il Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 


burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


THE DAY THEY WERE PAINTED! 


“CHEAP” PAINT <apter 1% 
years. First cost $148, Before re- 
painting, $90 must be spent for 
burning and scraping. Total $238, 
or $158 a year. 


DUTCH BOY Same type of 
house, same city as “cheap’ job 
above. Paint still good, after 3 
years. Cost $162... or 5h a year, 
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them Colorado, where Josephine Roche 
sought the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor, and Louisiana, where Senator Huey 
Long and his bitter enemy, Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley of New Orleans, sup- 
ported rival sets of Democratic candidates 
for Congress. 


Persisting in his effort to wrest control of 
New Orleans from Mayor Walmsley, Sen- 
ator Long invaded the city a few days before 
the primary. As counsel to a committee 

of the State Legislature, which he controls, 
he opened an investigation into municipal 
graft and corruption, barring press and 
public from the hearings but broadcasting 
the proceedings over the radio. 


Furthermore, he concentrated the entire 
Louisiana National Guard—2,500 strong— 
in New Orleans four days before the pri- 
mary, tho in a signed agreement later he 

-and Mayor Walmsley promised not to use 
_armed men at the polling places. 


No other development of the week called 
forth more editorial comment in the press 
than the textile ‘strike. Many newspapers, 
more or less hostile to the New Deal, tended 
to blame it, as they have blamed other 
strikes, on the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and in particular on Section 7-A, which 
permits collective bargaining, and which 
President Roosevelt last week indicated 
must be made permanent, however much 
the NIRA is modi- 
fied. 

Many other 
newspapers _ de- 

plored the strike 
as an obstacle to 
recovery. “A 
giant monkey- 
wrench thrown 
into the wheels of 
recovery,” said the 
Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


“It is a source 
of profound dis- 
Quietude_ to 
thoughtful Ameri- 
cans,” said the 
Birmingham Age- 
Herald, “that with 
all the machinery 
we have erected for the appeasement of 
such quarrels, we have contrived nothing 
that avails us in the present circumstances.” 


To the Chicago Daily News, the strike 
“marks the collapse of the Administration’s 
plans to stabilize labor relations in industry 
as a part of the recovery program. Failure 
of the elaborate New Deal machinery for 
labor negotiations has been complete.” 


But the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
saw the matter differently. “The call 
for a general walkout in the textile indus- 
try is distressing as is all strike news in 
these days of the battle for recovery,” it 
declared. “But it must be accepted as a 
part of the evolution in the life of the body 
politic. The great economic reform which 
this nation is undergoing could not be car- 
ried out without some upheavals.” 
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War and Peace Portents on Europe’s Horizon 


Disarmament Conference Postponed as Franco-Italian Accord Is 
Reported Near; “Navy Second to None” Demanded in Japan 


[pee of the next meeting of the 
Disarmament Conference until early No- 
vember was decided upon last week by 
Arthur Henderson, President of the Con- 
ference, and Louis Barthou, France’s 
Foreign Minister. Geneva press cor- 
respondents said it was felt that considera- 
tion of disarmament should await evolution 
of the situation in Germany, the fate of 
the proposed Eastern Locarno pact, and 
the outcome of M. Barthou’s conversations 
with Premier Benito Mussolini next month. 


Meanwhile, League officials pointed out 
that should the Eastern pact, urged by 
France, be concluded, it would involve 
Germany’s return to the League. 


The Eastern pact, called the Eastern 
Locarno, contemplates the binding together 
of Soviet Russia, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Baltic countries 
in an agreement to aid any signatory at- 
tacked. 


The conversations of Foreign Minister 
Barthou and Premier Mussolini next 
month, it was said, would concern in part 
a rumored agreement between Italy and 
France by which 1,500,000 men could be 
put in the field against the German Reich 
at any moment the Berlin Government 
made an overt move. The reported agree- 
ment, wrote a Rome correspondent of the 
United Press, would have to bear the sig- 
natures of the Little Entente—Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia—to be 
effective, and, provide for military and po- 
litical collaboration. 


European Comment 


In a cabled editorial to THE LITERARY 
Dicrst the Paris Temps, semi-official 
organ of the French Foreign Office, said 
that for the moment reports of the Franco- 
Italian entente were premature and it 
added thas there were many difficulties to 
be met “before all problems could be re- 
solved, and these difficulties chiefly revolved 
around an understanding as to Italy’s atti- 
tude on the great lines of European policy.” 
So far, the Temps declared also, the atti- 
tude of Rome had been very “uncertain” 
and France was not clear as to what Italy 
intended “regarding the French doctrine 
of multiple regional pacts.” 


A significant British opinion cabled to 
Tue Lirerary Dicest was that of the 
London News-Chronicle, which said that 
whatever might be the immediate nature 
of the agreement ending the periods of al- 
ternating stress and crisis between the 
chief Latin nations, it would be “a factor 
for peace provided the agreement were not 
directed against any other country.” 


Rumors of a war Italy might have in its 
hands were started when a high Colonial 
official of the Italian Government disclosed 
that Italy was sending both soldiers and 


munitions into Somaliland and Eritrea, 
Italian possessions on the coast of the 
Red Sea. One reason for Italy’s extensive 
military reenforcements in these two Afri- 
can colonies, according to Rome Associated 
Press cables, was the penetration of Jap- 
anese interests in Abyssinia. 

In Japan the atten- 
tion of the press and 
“big navy’ officials 
was fixed not in Abys- 
sinia, apparently, but 
on Japan’s right to 
have a navy “second 
in size to none.” The 
second and more im- 
mediate reason was 
the fact that for 
months there has 
been uneasiness in 
Italy over whisper- 
ings about a “holy 
war” under prepara- 
tion by Emperor Haile Selassie I, the ruler 
of Abyssinia. 


From L’Jllustrazione 
Italiana (Milan) 


Il Duce as an 
aviator 


The new Japanese naval plan to be pro- 
posed to the powers at London this fall in- 
cludes parity in principle, abolition of the 
ratio system and global tonnage limitation. 
the Foreign Office spokesman revealed at 
the end of August. The plan includes abro- 
gation of the Washington naval limitation 
treaty, the spokesman added. 


Treasury's Refunding Plan 


Tes United States Treasury Department 
on Sunday settled the long-standing ques- 
tion of how it would refinance maturing 
obligations. 


In view of the “soft” condition of the 
bond market, there had been much curios- 
ity on this subject. Anti-inflationists con- 
sidered the program announced by the Trea- 
sury encouraging. 

According to the plan, holders of $1,250,- 
000,000 of 444 per cent. Fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds, maturing Octoner 15, may 
exchange them for either 244 per cent. 
Treasury notes, maturing in four years, or 
31% per cent. Treasury bonds callable in ten 
years and maturing in twelve. Some bank- 
ers had believed that, because of recent 
weakness in the government bond market, 
the rate of interest for exchange of the 
Liberty bonds might have been as high as 
3% per cent. 

In addition to the new issue of long-term 
bonds, the Treasury offered a plan for re- 
financing the $524,748,500 of 144 per cent. 
certificates maturing September 15. The 
Treasury offered an issue of 144 per cent. 
notes maturing in two years in exchange 
for the above certificates. 

A small bonus was offered to those who 
exchange their Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 
for Treasury bonds or notes, 
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The Munitions Industry Under Fire 


First Phase of Senatorial Investigation at Washington Into Armaments Manufacture pias 
Startling Ramifications and Reveals a “Trade Which Recognizes No Flag or Country 


HAT  prom- 

ised to be one 

of the most 
sensational and _far- 
reaching _investiga- 
tions ever undertaken 
by the United States 
Senate got under way 
last week. Hardly 
more than a curtain- 
raiser, the first four 
sessions of the inquiry 
into the munitions in- 
dustry packed plenty 
of drama and _ pre- 
saged what still is to 
come before Senator 
Gerald P. Nye’s spe- 
cial committee is through with its job. 


© International 


For months the committee has been dig- 
ging up material to substantiate grave 
charges that munitions makers are inter- 
nationalists in the extreme, that they have 
no national loyalties, that they sell their 
arms to any country willing to buy, that 
governmental officials have been bribed to 
deliver orders, that arms manufacturers 
control powerful newspapers which spread 
propaganda tending to stimulate the muni- 
tions business. 


Such charges have been in the air for 
years. Early this year, however, with war 
clouds hovering over Europe, the accusa- 
tions were concentrated. Influential mag- 
azines have given much space to writers who 
sought to document their thesis that war 
can not be ended until war profits are elimi- 
nated. The present investigation by a Sen- 
ate Committee largely has come out of these 
charges and revelations. It threatens to 
precipitate a similar inquiry in Great 
3ritain. 

Testimony at Washington 

“Just a beginning,” said Senator Nye 
last week, when testimony was presented at 
hearings in Washington to show that: 


1. Sir Basil Zaharoff, Europe’s “Man of 
Mystery,” and reputedly the greatest arms 
salesman in the world, was paid $766.099 
from 1919 to 1930 by the Electric Boat 
Company, Groton, Connecticut, for using 
his influence in negotiations with the 
Spanish Government. 

2. Electric Boat officials sought, in 1917, 
to aid Zaharoff in avoiding American in- 
come-tax payments on $1,360,000 in special 
commissions. 

3. The Boat Company and Vickers-Arm- 
strong, powerful British munitions firm, 
split profits and divided the world into 
zones where each was supreme in bidding 
for submarine contracts, 

1. Germany’s famous “U-Boats,” which 
sank American ships during the war, were 


(Left) Henry R. Sutphen, L. F. Spears, and Henry R. Carse, officials of the Electric 
Boat Company, being sworn in before they testified at the munitions inquiry 


built from Electric Boat patents and the 
Germans to-day are honeycombing small 
European nations with camouflaged muni- 
tion-making plants for the purpose of main- 
taining Germany’s position as a submarine 
Power in direct violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

5. The Boat Company’s lucrative South 
American business was based on graft and 
its European contracts were facilitated by 
the use of “grease.” 

6. Two American and one Japanese ad- 
miral attempted to help the Boat Company 
and affiliated concerns obtain contracts in 
Turkey and Japan. 

7. French newspaper editors sought to 
obtain money from the American company 
at a time when the munitions manufacturers 
were attempting to build up reputations in 
Europe. 

8. Vessels which the United States De- 
partment of State declared were “war-craft” 
were sold by the Boat Company to Italy in 
1916, apparently in violation of neutrality 
laws. 


9. Spanish naval officers gained entrance 
to the Boston Navy Yard in 1916 on passes 
made out to the Boat Company officials and 


Net War Profits of the U. S. 


Armament Industry * 


(figures in doilars—add 000) 


Average Average 
last four first four 
Company peace years war years 
UNS) Steele weet. 2. 105,331 239,653 
Da Pont... 5. 6,092 58,076 
Bethlehem Steel 6,840 49,427 
Anaconda Copper 10,649 34,549 
American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 11,566 18,602 
General Motors 6,954 21,700 
International Mer- 
cantile Marine 6,690 14,229 
Republic Tron & 
Steel Co. 4,177 17,548 


*These figures taken from “Merchants of 
Death,” by H. C. Engelbrecht and F. ¢. 
Hanighen (Dodd, Mead & Company). 


inspected submarines 
without being recog- 
nized by United States 
naval authorities. 


10. The Boat Com- 
pany’s Washington 
agent reported in 
1930 that he success- 
fully managed the 
campaigns of two 
Congressmen for ap- 
pointment to the 
powerful House 
Rules Committee. 
This was denied by 
both the Congressmen 
involved. 


11. Credit for the 
passage of three bills favorable to the Boat 
Company was claimed by the same agent. 


12. Various governmental officials and 
foreign diplomats used a yacht in Washing- 
ton which was owned by the Boat Company 
for pleasure-trips. 


13. Zaharoff was a heavy stockholder in 
the Chase National Bank of New York and 
a personal friend of Albert H. Wiggin, 
former chairman of the board. 


14. An American armament firm sold 
three air-planes to the Japanese Navy. 


15. Department of State officials aided 
the company in its efforts to obtain South 
American and European contracts. 


16. The War Department, to encourage 
the manufacture of munitions in the United 
States by private companies, agreed to 
reveal to them its latest designs for anti- 
aircraft guns, tho it knew the guns were to 


be sold abroad. 


Louis L. Driggs, President of the 
Driggs Ordnance and Engineering Company 
of New York, testified that King George V 
summoned the Polish Ambassador to Lon- 
don to a conference about the Driggs firm’s 
efforts to sell arms in Poland. Driggs 
alleged that the King intervened in behalf 
of Vickers. “The suggestion is so ridicu- 
lous as to require no further explanation,” 
said the Polish Embassy in London. 


Before the public hearings began in 
Washington, most of the members of the 
committee declared themselves in favor of 
governmental control of arms manufacture. 
The Senators said they were relying on pub- 
lic reaction to the disclosures of the inquiry 
to pave the way toward such control. 

Ostensibly it is the committee’s aim to 
discover whether or not American muni- 
tions manufacturers have pooled their in- 
terests with foreign companies. 

Among the many press reactions elicited 
by the Senate’s inquiry, the following com- 
ments on the munitions industry appear 
to be significant: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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New Deal a Threat to American Liberty? 


loover Challenges “‘Regimentation” and “Planned Economy’ as Articles by Critics and 
Defenders of Socialization Depict Economic Background of Administration’s Program 


President Roosevelt’s New 

Deal departed from the prin- 
ples of traditional American 
emocracy? More by coinci- 
mce than anything else, utter- 
ices and magazine articles 
ithin the last few weeks have 
cused attention on the large 
lestions of individual liberty, 
gimentation, socialization, and 
bor. Press comments have been 
Juminous. 


i how far, if at all, has 


Acme 


Former President Herbert 
pover chose the columns of The Saturday 
ening Post for his first utterance since he 
ft office, asserting, in a copyrighted article, 
restrained, but vigorous, manner that the 
merican people are faced with the primary 
sue of human liberty. He then proceeded 
show that the innovations of the New 
eal are a denial of this liberty and a threat 
American traditions of liberalism. 


uel Is Added by LaGuardia 


Since regimentation of business under 
e NRA was one of Mr. Hoover’s targets, 
terest was attached to John T. Flynn’s 
ticle on “Whose Child is the NRA?” in 
e September Harpers Magazine. Mr. 
ynn, whose writings on business and eco- 
mic subjects are widely known, traced 
e NRA back to big business itself under 
r. Hoover’s Administration, and wrote 
at it was business itself that demanded 
gimentation, and not the so-called 
rain trusts” of the New Deal. 
Further fuel to the discussion of 
gimentation was added by Mayor 
orello H. LaGuardia of New York 
his Labor Day address to labor- 
lions in Chicago. Regimentation, 
» said, however unpleasant it may 
, is not only not new, but “is a 
itural development of the present 
dustrial system.” The Mayor 
Wiously threw the weight of his 
ipport with the New Deal, with 
e direct inference that it did not 
» far enough in its present direc- 
mn. 
A fourth yoice was that of 
atthew Woll, Vice-President of 
e American Federation of Labor, 
ho warned, in the New York Her- 
d Tribune Magazine, of Septem- 
x 2, that Labor may be paying a 
stly price for the immediate gains 
employment and _ recognition 
hich it has gained under the New 
eal. Labor, he said, is “too deeply 
mmitted to both the spirit and the 
tter of democracy” to pretend that 
nergency laws, dictated by execu- 
ve authority, are the portal to the 
romised Land. The result of the 


Acme 


(Left to right) H. I. Harriman, Herbert Hoover, and 


Matthew Woll 


New Deal’s early rosy hopes, he said, is 
disillusionment, strikes, and loss of faith in 
promises and programs. 


Mr. Hoover, whose statement received 
sympathetic treatment from a large portion 
of the press, discussed at length the mea- 
sures adopted under President Roosevelt, 
and paid particular attention to the limita- 
tion of real competition, code authorities, 
fixing of minimum hours, wages and prices, 
allotments of production, abrogation of 
antitrust acts, collective bargaining of 
Labor, and other New Deal measures. Such 
governmental activity he called “will-o’-the- 
wisps which lead either to the swamps of 
primitive greed, or to political tyranny.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Flynn asserted 
that with the single exception of collective 
bargaining for Labor, all of the features of 
the NRA had their origin years ago. “The 
whole idea was fully developed before the 


But It’s the Same Bird 
—Burch in the New York Daily Worker 


members of the ‘brain trust’ had 
reached swaddling-clothes.” For 
seventy years business had advo- 
cated these measures, he said, 
while the Government had opposed 
them. By the end of 1932, when 
Mr. Hoover prepared to leave the 
White House, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
had a program which included 
modification of antitrust laws, self- 
rule by trade associations under 
codes of practise to regulate pro- 
duction, prices and_ trade-prac- 
tises, authority to shorten hours, establish 
minimum wages, and a long-term plan for 
setting up unemployment, disability, and 
old-age insurance. 

Even in 1931, Mr. Flynn pointed out, 
H. I. Harriman, then Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Continuity of Business Employ- 
ment and new head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, proposed similar measures and 
Mr. Harriman said: “We have left the 
period of extreme individualism, and are 
living in a period in which national economy 
must be recognized as a controlling factor.” 


Press Reaction to Article 


It is Mr. Flynn’s contention that the New 
Deal told business to come ahead, and has 
largely left the codes to be administered 
by business itself. The only addition was 
the section on collective bargaining. 


“With clarity, precision, and vivid direct- 
ness,” the Brooklyn Times-Union 
said, “Mr. Hoover files an indict- 
ment against the New Deal and 
President Roosevelt, that, submit- 
ted to the jury of the American elec- 
torate, can only result in a verdict 
of guilty.” Not quite so laudatory, 
the Springfield Union said Mr. 
Hoover “makes a most able and 
penetrating analysis,’ while the 
Baltimore Sun said the former Pres- 
ident had contributed “a temperate 
and vigorous instalment to the dis- 
cussion of fundamental policies 
which must increasingly occupy the 
American people as the lines of 
division are drawn.” 


“Mr. Hoover writes with his usual 
grasp of fundamentals and his 
usual forcefulness,” the Manchester 
Union said. The Ohio State Jour- 
nal commented that Mr. Hoover 
“rightly fears for the consequences 
of the centralization of power in 
the hands of the executive, and says 
that one step drives to another.” 
The Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger said the wisdom of Mr. 
Hoover’s statement on the path of 
liberty evident to all 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Since he is 
(Cohwantore= 
man of the 
Anthropological Society, Lord Raglan pre- 
sumably is qualified to speak on its kindred 
subject, ethnology. At a convention of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Aberdeen, the  scientifically- 
minded peer virtually predicted the end of 
the white race in America, forecasting that 
the Caucasians would be absorbed by the 
Negroids. 


A Lugubrious Forecast 
From an English Peer 


The noble lord also took occasion to hurl 
a baton sinister across the escutcheons of 
proud Southern families, saying many 
people in the United States who believed 
themselves to be white would “find what 
they didn’t expect to find if they visited 
their ancestral homes in Georgia.” 


Neither his predictions nor his aspersions 
are original with him. They have been 
voiced by others over the years, and Ameri- 
cans, more familiar than Lord Raglan with 
the social history and institutions of their 
country, have learned to regard them with 
more amusement than hostility. 


A decade ago, Prof. Ramsay Traquair, of 
McGill University, prophesied the develop- 
ment of a caste system on this Continent 
based on race and similar in rigidity to the 
caste system of India. If this, too, sounds 
a bit fantastic, it is at least a much more 
plausible foreshadowing of present racial 
relationships than Lord Raglan’s expressed 
belief that “before many centuries have 
elapsed there will not be a single person in 
America without a certain portion of Ne- 
ero blood.” 

Meanwhile, his attention should be called 
to the figures of succeeding United States 
censuses which show that, relatively, the 
whites over here are constantly gaining. 


Anti-New Dealers Jakob Weltner, a 
Socialist editor 


Still Need Symbol and national legis- 


lator, has been accused of “inciting unrest 
among the masses” and sentenced to jail for 
declaring that capitalist countries like the 
United States are destroying great quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs while millions are starving. 

But Jakob Weltner, it so happens, is a 
Hungarian, and he was sentenced to jail in 
Hungary. Ifthe sentence had been inflicted 
in the United States, however hard it might 
have been on the victim, it would have been 
a godsend to opponents of the New Deal. In 
no small part, their opposition is based on 
the charge that the New Deal is invading 
human liberty. Whether this charge is 
sound or unsound, it has one obvious weak- 
ness: it has proved difficult to illustrate 
with specific, emotion-stirring cases. But 
until it is illustrated, and, hence, humanized 
and dramatized, in this fashion, it will re- 
main academic and of little weight to the 
average person, 


of the 


For a time, anti-New Dealers believed 
they had found what they wanted in the 
case of another Jacob, one Jacob Maged, a 
Jersey City tailor who was jailed for press- 
ing suits below the code price. But when 
Jacob Maged himself plumped for the NRA 
his usefulness as a symbol vanished. A 
Jakob Weltner, or, better still, a dozen 
Jakob Weltners, is what anti-New Dealers 
need. So far, most of their Weltners have 
turned out to be Mageds. 


Coe eRe ee ME 


Lo, the Poor Eskimo, 
Is Still Searching 


The story is 
Ashley. Coop- 
er’s, first Gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
travel to the Arctic by the old route. 


An Eskimo saw a Hudson’s Bay advertise- 
ment of a dress, displayed on a model, with 
the price tag of $25 underneath it. An 
impetuous fellow, evidently, he immediately 
went to the trading-post and presented a 
fox-skin valued at the necessary $25, say- 
ing, “Would you please send this pelt to the 
store and ask them to send this woman be- 
cause I want to make her my wife?” 


With no apparent need for the dress, his 
fox-pelt doubtless was returned to him, but, 
somewhere in the Arctic, there probably is 
an Eskimo who looks out over vast fields 
of ice and snow and now and then thinks 
sadly, and with some degree of bewilder- 
ment, on the white man’s queer ways. 


Cie Nie ca ics 


The national 
textile strike 
soon proved 
to be a wholly average strike in one respect, 
at any rate. It hardly had opened before 
spokesmen for the employees began issuing 
figures to show that it was a success, while 
spokesmen for the employers issued others 
to show that it was a failure. 


Armistice on Boasting 
Devoutly to Be Wished 


If both sides issued their statistics with 
tongue in cheek, they simply did what con- 
vention prescribes. Strikers almost inva- 
riably publish figures magnifying a walk- 
out; employers almost invariably publish 
figures minimizing it. For just that reason 
the general public tends to dismiss both 
sets of figures as meaningless, and to place 
its trust in those of some authority it con- 
siders impartial. In strikes, as in political 
campaigns, the practise of claiming every- 
thing long ago developed to a point where 
it defeated its own purpose, which presum- 
ably is that of influencing public opinion. 

Some day during a political contest, a 
campaign-manager will claim no more votes 
than he genuinely believes he has in hand, 
and he will be listened to with respect for- 
ever afterward. And some day, during a 
strike, an organization of employers, or em- 
ployees, also will adopt the good rule of 
“The smaller the claim, the greater the 
credence,” and the results similarly will be 
happy. All that will happen some day. 
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Those Professors Do A gs | 
: uib,a 
Such Odd Things Now anil ‘al 


newspapers announced the arrival in 
Orkney Islands of Prof. Richard U. Lij 
of Yale, and Robert Wilson, of New | 
chelle, New York, after a flight across) 
Atlantic. They had flown by way of Gre 
land, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, 
after luncheon at Kirkwall, continued 
their way to Edinburgh. 


It is only a year ago that Colonel Li 
bergh and his wife explored the same 
route to Europe to the accompaniment 
untold columns of publicity. Previousl1 
number of unsuccessful attempts to neé 
tiate it had excited the nation from coas 
coast. In the matter of fickleness, ne 
values outstrip anything in the ken of m 


One would suppose that if not the fl 
itself, then the fact that a professor 
made it—the first to hop the Atlanti 
memory serves—would have stirred n 
paper editors to greater display. But 
fessors are doing such queer things t 
days, perhaps the editors are right in be 
ing that the public has lost all capacity’ 
surprize at their adventures. | 


Rie meri ters voy 


If you have 
heard ot 
Townsend 
Age Pension Plan, you will. According 
the North American Newspaper Alliay 
sponsors of the plan expect that million: 
persons will sign a petition asking Cong 
to write it into law. In fact, several mil 
are said to have signed already. 


A Social Insurance 
Movement Growing 


Whatever else it may be, this brain-c! 
of Dr. F, E. Townsend, a retired physic 
of Long Beach, California, is delightf: 
simple. It proposes that the Governmi 
pay every person over the age of sixt 
pension of $200 a month, on condition 
he or she spend it before the month is @ 
Thus, the argument goes, all elderly A 
icans would end their days in affluence ; 
business would be vastly accelerated, 
consequent benefit to the young as well 


A preposterous plan? Considered 
itself it certainly sounds so, but, conside 
as an extreme manifestation of a move 
that is far from extreme, it is well w 
noting. At long last, this country sec 
determined to emulate other countries ; 
adopt a broad program of social insura 
which will reduce the hazards of old ¢ 
as well as those of unemployment and 
health. The National Administration is 
mulating such a program, and the St: 
are actively interested. Meanwhile, i 
ever more widely discussed. The Towns 
Plan is evidently one of those pecu 
sparks struck off when a great public q 
tion is still on the anvil of debate. Proba 
it will never get far, but it does show 
direction of the wind, 
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At the Observation Post 


Industrial Unrest in a Period of Recovery Is History Repeating Itself, But Since the New Deal 
Came Into Being the Motivation for Strikes Has U ndergone a Change 


IVEN the same _ basic 
stimuli, human beings 
in the mass invariably 

react to them in the same way. 
Which is simply another way 
of saying that history is con- 
stantly repeating itself. 


It is well to keep this fact 
in mind in evaluating the so- 
cial significance of the textile 
strike. Let us suppose it goes 
down in the record as the great- 
est single strike in the history 
of the country (tho indications 
at the moment of writing are 
against this supposition) ; as 
a manifestation of industrial 
unrest in a period of recovery 
it will still run true to form. 
Strikes, as startling, as far- 
reaching and proportionately as great have 
distinguished virtually every one of the 
country’s struggles from the pit of depres- 
sion. 


Eicerman 


Consider, for example, the disturbances 
which made a hash of American history in 
the ’seventies. The comparison seems par- 
ticularly apt because the panic of 73 and its 
wretched dftermath were, like our own 
panic and depression, the fruit of the most 
destructive war to date and of an interval of 
furious speculation following its close. 


Day of the “Molly Maguires” 


This was the day of the “Molly Maguires”’ 
who for years terrorized with their murders 
of mine bosses and superintendents the 
anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. As 
the Mollies had become organized and adept 
at their bloody business before the panic of 
73 and were suppressed before recovery 
set in, it may be unfair to blame them on 
the depression of the time, but a reminder 
of them certainly belongs in the somber 
background of the picture. 


Far more significant for our purposes 
were the railroad strikes which broke out in 
1877. The country then had been through 
the valley of the shadow even as in the 
present case. There had been years of 
prostration and despair, which had been 
characterized also by short spurts of what 
seemed like the beginning of recovery. 
Nerves were taut with the strain of pro- 
longed unemployment and the suspense of 
hopes deferred. 


Labor, in the meantime, had suffered the 
mevitable demoralization that comes with 
hard times. “Unemployment became so 
wide-spread,” to quote “A Short History of 
he American Labor Movement,” by Mary 
Beard, “that strikes to maintain wages were 
erilous; where they were attempted, lock- 
yuts usually followed. Blacklists and 
Irosecutions intimidated labor leaders. A 
uccessful national organization was out of 


The Sword of Damocles 


—Elderman in the Washington 


a 


STRIKE. = Wes 


Post 


the question. The number of national craft 
unions fell from about thirty to eight or nine 
and even they were in dire financial straits.” 


Then along came the Baltimore and Ohio 
with a cut in wages. Its men were very 
imperfectly organized, but suddenly they 
struck. The whole system became paralyzed 
almost overnight. The strike spread to 
other lines, involving most of the country’s 
railroad mileage. Riots broke out. “In 
Pittsburgh,” again to quote Mrs. Beard, 
“the rioters got possession of the city and 
millions of dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed. Federal troops were called out 
for the first time in industrial disputes. 
Labor leaders urged upon workmen the 
desirability of preparing to resist by mili- 
tary organization the interference of the 
militia and regular troops in labor disputes, 
and cities answered with armories for the 
better management of troops... . To many 
contemporary observers, including John 
Hay, who had been Lincoln’s secretary, it 
seemed that society was about to dissolve in 
civil struggles.” 


Blaming Section 7-A 

The current year with its almost unin- 
terrupted series of strikes and_ strike 
threats has reduced many contemporary 
observers to the same lugubrious state of 
mind, the more so because all the turmoil 
has come on top of the Government’s 
mighty efforts to forestall it. The provi- 
sions of the countless NRA codes to boost 
and maintain minimum wages; Section 7-A 
of NIRA, which makes collective bargain- 
ing mandatory wherever and in whatever 
form the workers demand it; the elaborate 
mediation machinery set up—all these 
things were absent in the ’seventies. 


That one major strike should follow 
another notwithstanding has not only in- 
creased the despair of our prophets of 
doom but inclined them to shift the direc- 
tion of their scorn. Their target is no 
longer the depravity of human nature in 


Quintuplets! 


—Hun¢gerford in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette 


general and of the working 
masses in particular but the 
attempt of the Administration 
to mitigate its manifestations. 
Some of them are persuaded 
that but for Section 7-A, and 
its encouragement to the ambi- 
tions of labor leaders, 1934 
would have been a year of in- 
dustrial tranquillity. 


There is some color to their 
accusation that the ambiguities 
of this section have contributed 
to the prevailing unrest. Promi- 
nent among the issues of the 
textile strike is the implied 
insistence of the U. T. W. A., 
an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, that it 
alone should be recognized as 
the agency for collective bargaining with 
the employers in the industry. Perhaps 
it is true, as charged, that the demands of 
this union for a thirty-hour week with no 
loss of pay, for an end to the “stretch-out”’ 
system, and so on, are in the nature of win- 
dow-dressing to attract to its ranks a suffi- 
cient percentage of textile workers so that 
it may enforce its supremacy in the field. 
If so, one can understand better the stub- 
born refusal of Mr. Sloan and his Textile 
Institute to seek an adjustment of the dis- 
pute. One can understand also that the 
presence of Section 7-A on the statute books 
has embittered the situation. 


A Change of Motivation 


In a study of strikes since 1916 Professor 
Feldman, of Dartmouth, has pointed to the 
change of motivation which has taken place 
since the New Deal came into being. It 
used to be, as he has written in the New 
York Times, that issues involving wages 
figured in fully three-fifths of all strikes. 
To-day “failure of employers to recognize 
the union, or to grant collective bargain- 
ing, interference with union campaigns, 
discrimination against union members and 
other violations of Section 7-A of NIRA are 
alleged in easily three-quarters of the cases 
coming before the National and Regional 
Boards.” 


But let us grant that the New Deal has 
failed to stem the tide of turmoil which 
was bound to rise with the first intimations 
of recovery. Let us grant, too, that in 
many instances NIRA and its famous 
collective-bargaining clause have supplied 
an impetus to strife rather than sedative. 
Is it wholly reasonable to assume that we 
should have had more peace without them? 
In the editorial columns, yes. But if his- 
tory is any criterion, the country was due 
for the dose it is swallowing and Section 
7-A is serving rather as a convenient excuse 
for it than as its cause. W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Badtz Marina of Greece. whose engage- 
ment to Prince George of England, fourth 
son of King George V 
and Queen Mary, was 
a complete surprize, is 
the third and young- 
est daughter of Prince 
Nicolas of Greece. 
Her mother is the for- 
mer Grand Duchess 
Vladimirovna of Rus- 
sia. Her father is a 
brother of the late 
King Constantine I of Greece, and the uncle 
of former King George I, who sat on the 
Greek throne during the last two years of 
the monarchy ending in 1924. The Princess 
is a brunette, twenty-seven years old and 
lives in Paris. 

She and her fiancé share many interests. 
Both are fond of music, dancing and shoot- 
ing. They first met five years ago. 


© International 


Piss Tuck Ming, twenty-five-year-old 
native of Shanghai, who is known as Mr. 
Poon because he hap- 
pens to be a Chinese, 
is by way of finding 
out where the blue be- 
gins. 

Mr. Poon left 
Shanghai four years 
ago to “see world on 
foot.” He has seen 
much of it to date. He 
bicycled through In- 
dia and across a 500 mile desert between 
Syria and Iraq (because he couldn’t carry 
enough water on foot to hold him between 
towns) and arrived finally in Seattle, via 
New York and Washington, D. C. He al- 
ready has walked 18,000 miles, and expects 
to walk over South America, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 


Acme 


Stier Thompson, the only American 
newspaper correspondent ever to be ex- 
pelled from Germany, 
wife of Sinclair Lewis, 
the only American 
novelist to receive the 
Nobel Prize, is widely 
known both here and 
abroad. Born in 
Lancaster, New York, 
fp a in 1894, she received 
em her B.A. at Syracus 
A. yracuse 
University, in 1914, 
and did graduate work in Vienna. She 
married Mr. Lewis on May 14, 1928. They 
have one Michael. Miss Thomp- 
son was publicity director for the New York 
Woman Suffrage Campaign from 1915 to 
1917 and was engaged briefly in social work. 
She became chief of the Central European 
Bureau of the New York Evening Post and 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 1924, 
having served as correspondent in Vienna 
the preceding four years. 
several books, 


Poa 


Wide World 


son, 


She has written 


Columnists 
As They See Themselves 


Drawn by Dwight C. Sturges 


Rar Steele—Born South, edu- 


cated West, settled East, called North 
from the sub-tropics to Boston in 
1931 to develop The March of the 
Nations column for The Christian 
Science Monitor. Have written many 
magazine stories, a number of motion 
pictures, a few books, a Bohemian 
Club Grove Play. Have hunted 
things to think about and typewrite 
about in a dozen countries, accom- 
panied by my wife. 

Sketching the changing world 
daily in a space 20 inches long and 2 
inches wide is exacting but exhilarat- 
ing business. 

Deductions from the chattering 
cables indicate that the world is 
weary but not wabbling, chastened 
but not cheerless; nobody believes it 
is going to pot but the statesmen, who 
agree on little else. 

I had rather be able to let a ray of 
inspiration into a reader’s cloudy 
morning than to bump the strato- 
sphere’s casing or regiment the pen- 
guins at the South Pole. 


A Pte Craig Peacock of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, did such effective work in the 
Shipping Board Bu- 
reau that now he has 
been made its direc- 
tor, charged with the 


duty of developing 
the American mer- 
chant marine. Mr. 


Peacock, a lawyer, is 
a man of medium 
build with sandy hair 
and brown eyes. 
While talking, he swings one leg nervously. 
Next to traveling he likes winter sports 
and mountain climbing, 


Wide World 


Bean J. Carroll, Jr., recently appointe 
Special Assistant to the Administrator ¢ 
NRA, is one of a 
group of “pioneers” 
who have been with 
that organization 
throughout its turbu- 
lent career. As Chief 
Clerk of NRA he was 
the first person sworn 
in as a member of the 
Blue Eagle Staff. 
From Chief Clerk he 
was graduated to Deputy Administrator 1 
Charge of Finance and then to his preser 
position. A native of New York, he 3 
credited with having cut more red tap 
than any other official in Washington i 
getting the NRA organization under way 


Underwood 


Hake Rice Burroughs, popular stor 
writer, whose latest novel is “Tarzan an 
the Lion Man,” was | 
born in Chicago. As 
a youth he went cow- 


punching on his 
brother’s ranch in 
Idaho. Recalled by 


his father for further 
schooling, he joined 
the United States 
cavalry when he 
failed to pass the en- 
trance examination for West Point, ar 
served at Fort Grant, Arizona. A vari 
career followed—gold miner in Orege 
railway policeman in Salt Lake City, ce 
boy again in Idaho, then owner of a st 
tionery store. “Tarzan of the Apes,” whic 
brought him fame, was written during h 
spare hours, on the backs of old letterheac 
and pieces of scrap paper. Rejected by a 
the leading publishers, it was sold as a " 


azine serial for seven hundred dollars. 
extensive has the business from his stori« 
since become that he has incorporate 
himself as Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc., 
handle his properties. He lives on h. 
estate, Tarzana, in California, writes evel 
day, rides horses and plays golf. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Aishton—chairman, American Rail- 
way Assn.—ai as in rail. 


Beven—of the Illinois Central—per- 
fect rime with seven. 


Deasy—of the Pennsylvania line— 
nothing tricky, just easy, with a 
d before. 


Haugh—of the Union Pacific—rimes 
with faugh or law, not with laugh. 


Pegram—of the Southern Ry. Sys- 
tem—pea’gram, not peg. 


Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


‘hen Word of the Resignation of Budget Director Douglas Leaked Out Despite Efforts to 
Withhold These Tidings for a While, a Presidential Breakfast Was Spoiled 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT was star- 
tled the day he picked up his morning 
papers at his Hyde Park estate to read 

the resignation of Budget Director Lewis 
uglas. “Day before yesterday” he and 
. Douglas had agreed the resignation 
yuld be kept secret until the President 
s ready to announce it. Mr. Roosevelt 
nted to get the heavy mid-September 
ancing operation out of the way first. 
-even canceled a regular press confer- 
se to avoid questions on the Douglas 
it. Here was the resignation news all 
ar the front pages, eclipsing the Trea- 
-y statement issued to reassure the sound- 
mey people, lay the ghost of inflation, 
d help build up a good market for the 
w government securities to be issued. 


ow the News Leaked Out 


Not the least of the signs of Presidential 
itation was the fact that confirmation of 
; Douglas resignation did not come until 
dafternoon. Here in Washington White 
use secretaries themselves had been sur- 
zed to read that morning that the last 
litant conservative was out of the Ad- 
nistration. It was natural that they 
auld suspect and suggest that Mr. Doug- 
_ had tipped off the press. Sharply as 
has differed with his Budget Director on 
sh policy, the President could not believe 
it. The President felt sure there had 
en no leak on his end. How, then, had 
> news got out? Thereby hangs an in- 
esting illustration of the way irre- 
tible news gets to the breakfast-table. 


Mr. Douglas, after a succession of re- 
rses during the last Congress, went out 
est for some ranch life. On the way 
me, he stopped off in Arizona to see his 
latives. He had lived there before going 
Washington to leap into prominence. 


SONVALE SCE! 
WARD 


ig 


There’s a Time and Place for 
Everything 
-—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 


In the course of this visit, he did 
not conceal his anxiety over the trend of 
the New Deal. All his friends in Washing- 
ton had known for months that he was at 
the point of discouragement. When he left 
Arizona, members of his family knew he 
was prepared to break with the Administra- 
tion. It did not take long for that fact to 
trickle into the office of the Los Angeles 
Times in near-by California, and, from 
there, to that paper’s Washington Bureau. 


Mr. Douglas being out of Washington, 
confirmation was not available, but the tip 
was too hot and plausible to hold. On the 
other side of the Continent, The Times 
printed the rumor of the Budget Director’s 
intention to quit. The next day, Mr. Doug- 
las unexpectedly returned to Washington 
for a day and told newspaper men who 
inquired that he had not decided to resign, 
and was disposed to go along with the 
Budget so long as he could be of public 
service and was wanted. That night he 
heard the first radio speech of Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
and saw the handwriting on the wall. 


The Budget Director proceeded to his 
wife’s maiden home at Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson. The next day he had an appoint- 
ment with the President, his first since a 
dramatic incident toward the close of the 
last Congress. Whether or not his mind 
was made up before he saw the President, 
Mr. Douglas had resigned when he left 
Hyde Park for Hastings-on-the-Hudson. 
Moreover, he had joined the President in a 
pledge of secrecy for the time being. Mr. 
Roosevelt helped him elude the press. 


That was late Thursday afternoon. With 
the press conference canceled, Friday was 
passed without untoward incident. That is 
until near midnight. Then the New York 
Times printed substantially the same rumor 
that had appeared in print a few days 
earlier on the West Coast. “Douglas to 
Resign From Budget Post, the Capital 
Hears,” said the head-line. The New York 
Herald Tribune, in larger type, in the next 
edition, declared flatly that the resignation 
was in and accepted. 


The publication of the first dispatch two 
days after the break was a coincidence. The 
dispatch was in the future tense. The 
Herald Tribune, in its effort to confirm that 
rumor, stumbled on the President’s secret. 
The official who revealed it did so in the 
belief that the dispatch meant that the 
secret already was out. According to all 
the reports from Hyde Park, he thereby 
ruined the Presidential breakfast. For, 
were it not for the positiveness of The 
Herald Tribune’s dispatch, the rumor story 
in The Times would have gone uncon- 
firmed officially until the September re- 
financing was well under way. 


“Balance That, Huh!” 


—Elderman .in the Washington Post 


The inside story of this incident reveals 
that in addition to the official break be- 
tween the President and his Budget Direc- 
tor, there also was a personal break. 


Toward the close of the last session of 
Congress, the Administration put in its 
billion-dollar deficiency appropriation bill, 
carrying huge additional appropriations 
for the Recovery fund. It was contrary to 
Mr. Douglas’s ideas, and had gone to Con- 
gress without his approval. 


Crossed Off Calling-list 


The fighting Mr. Douglas wrote the 
Chairmen of the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees protesting against 
the bill and asking where the money was to 
come from. The letter to Chairman Bu- 
chanan of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was carried promptly to the White 
House. Altho Mr. Douglas’s friends say 
he had notified the White House, the Presi- 
dent was mightily annoyed. 

But for the intervention of Senator James 
E. Byrnes of South Carolina, a friend of 
the President’s and Mr. Douglas’s, the 
Budget Director very probably would have 
been discharged on the spot. As it was, 
Mr. Roosevelt let the incident pass, for the 
time being, but definitely dropped his Bud- 
get Director from the White House calling- 
list. Except for one five-minute exception, 
the President and Mr. Douglas, at first al- 
most his chief aid, never were in conference 
again until Mr. Douglas walked into the 
stately drawing-room overlooking the Hud- 
son, pulled up a chair, and had his show- 
down with the man who took him out of 
the House of Representatives to become a 
key-man—and, incidentally, the Right- 
Wing spear-head—of his Administration. 


DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 


A New Bond Between Italy and Austria 


The Betrothal of Archduke Otto, Hapsburg Pretender, to the Youngest Princess of the Reignii 
House of Savoy, Draws Attention to Growing Favor for aM onarch at Vienna 


of Savoy and the Hapsburg Dynasty 

in matrimony was reached when 
King Victor Emmanuel III and Queen 
Elena of Italy met Austria’s former Em- 
press Zita at Viareggio (Italy). The royal 
conclave approved the engagement of 
Archduke Otto, son of the late Emperor 
Karl and Zita, and Hapsburg Pretender to 
the Austrian throne, to marry Princess 
Maria, youngest daughter of the Italian 
King and Queen. 


[Py rsers to link the Italian House 


No formal announcement of the fre- 
quemly rumored engagement was issued, 
but Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma, brother 
of Zita and Prince Consort of the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxemburg, who was 
present at the meeting, confirmed to the 
Associated Press that the marriage had 
been arranged. The official announcement, 
it was said, would be delayed pending clari- 
fication of the twenty-one-year-old Otto’s 
position with regard to the restoration of 
the monarchy in Austria. 


Otto’s Position Improving 


The match was considered a victory for 
the former Empress Zita, who, since the 
abdication of the Emperor Karl, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and the establishment of the 
Republic of Austria in that year, has been 
striving tirelessly to recover the 
throne for Archduke Otto. Con- 
versations between the interested 
parties lasted an hour, and 
tails of the unofficial betrothal 
were settled quickly, according 
to aristocratic members of Zita’s 
entourage. The widow of former 
Emperor Karl then introduced 
seven of her eight children to the 
royal visitors. Altho Princess Maria 
was present, Archduke Otto, who 
will be twenty-two on November 20, 
was hunting elk on Oeland Island, 
off Sweden, in company with King 
Gustav V and Prince Wilhelm of 
Sweden. Lending their presence to 
the negotiations were the Duchess 
of Parma and her husband, An- 
thony of Braganza. 


de- 


Official circles in Italy were re- 
ported in Tue Literary Dicest 
for August 18 as displaying skep- 
ticism concerning a then rumored 
journey of the Austrian Pretender 
to Italy at that time. They said 
Italy wished to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of favoring monarchical 
restoration in Austria. 
\rchduke Otto’s engagement to 
Princess Maria became known, 
Rome Associated Press dispatches 
said it strengthened the belief that 
Italy was swinging to support of 
\4 


Yet when 


© Punch, London. 


Signor Mussolini: 


the Archduke’s prétensions. It was con- 
sidered in the Italian capital hardly likely 
that the royal family and Premier Benito 
Mussolini would have consented to the 
marriage had they not had strong faith in 
an improvement of Otto’s present position. 


Recalling that during recent months 
Italy had acted jointly with England and 
France on important matters of interna- 
tional policy, observers at Rome were said 
to believe that Italy would obtain at least 
the tacit consent of those two Powers be- 
fore coming out openly for return of the 
Hapsburgs in Austria. Italian statesmen, 
it was reported, felt that with a Hapsburg 
again on t! = throne, Austria’s union with 
Germany definitely would be averted. 


Premier Mussolini repeatedly has stated 
that he would not permit such a union— 
the so-called Anschluss. At the conclusion 
of the Italian Army maneuvers near Bologna 
in August, the Italian Pzemier said in an 
address to 5,000 officers and military at- 
tachés that when the unforeseen Nazi re- 
volt broke out in Austria at the end of 
July if he had not sent his divisions to the 
Austrian frontier “complications might 
have resulted that could not have been 
settled save by the voice of the cannon.” 


In an article by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Essen Nazional Zeitung, newspaper 


Consulting the Oracle 


(As recorded by Mr. Punch's magic microphone.) 


Herr Hitler: “How can Germany make sure of ke 


on the right side of Italy?” 


Austria,” 


Reproduced by special arrangement with the proprietors 


“By keeping on the other side of 


organ of Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goeri 
Nazi Premier of Prussia, it was alle; 
that the Italian Premier and the late Ch 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss of Austria | 
concluded a secret agreement giving It 
the right of military intervention in case 
Austrian Nazi legionaries should cr 
the frontier from Bavaria. | 


When Austria’s present Chancellor, K 
Schuschnigg, an avowed monarchist, c 
ferred with IJ Duce at Florence late 
August, there were reports that they tall 
over Otto’s status. But, as related in T 
Lrrerary Dicest for September 1, Chi 
cellor Schuschnigg declared in an int 
view at Nice, France, on his way backi 
Vienna, that “even the name of the H 
burgs was never mentioned in our 
versations.” 


He added that he considered it no 
political problem, but a legal one, ent} 
ing the question of whether or not 
Hapsburgs have the right to obtai 
restoration of confiscated property. 


A London Weekly’s Reaction 


Princess Maria is the only daughter 
King Victor Emmanuel and Queen El}: 
still unmarried. Since her sixteenth bi 
day—she now is nineteen—it has } 
variously rumored that she was about t& 
betrothed to the Infanta Ji 
Carlos, son of the former Kj 
Alfonso XIII of Spain; Cre 
Prince Farouk of Egypt, and Prij 
George of England, whose engd 
ment to Princess Marina of Gr 
was announced recently. 


A stubborn form of oppositio: 
Otto’s royal pretensions wi 
might be expected, it was s 
would come from the Little 
tente nations, Czechoslovakia, 
mania, and Yugoslavia, whose 
litical leaders have warned sey 
times that an attempt to restore 
Hapsburgs to power would be 
sidered by their countries ta 
mount to a declaration of war. 


The bond between Italy 
Austria was described by 
New Statesman and Nation (If 
don) as a “military protectorat 
Italy over Austria,” which had 
come one of the “salient permar} 
bases of the European system” sit 
Italian troops were concentrated 
the Brenner Pass during the 


that there was any written mili 
“alliance” between the two c 
tries, but that what is known 


“verbal” arrangement probably 
in effect, 


eping 
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Sweden as a Rooseveltian Model 


With the Welfare of Worker Its Watchword, the Respect for and Maintenance of Individual 
Rights to Freedom and Well-Being Are Basis of State’s Socializing Process 


[This is the first of 
two articles by Henry 
Albert Phillips. The 
present one deals 
with social and eco- 
nomic progress in in- 
dustrial Sweden; and 
the second, to appear 
shortly, treats of 
Kiruna, a mining 
town which the au- 
thor calls a “work- 
man's paradise in 
farthest Lapland.” 


The opinions ex- 
pressed in these ar- 
ticles are solely those 
of the author, who has 
written from  first- 
hand observation. — 


The Editor. | 


EGINNING 
with his earli- 
est campaign 

speeches __ President 
Roosevelt boldly turned the prow of the 
ship of government toward the open Sea of 
State Socialism. “Socialism,” as a term 
Mis capitalistic democracy, 
such phrases as “the 
atest number,” 
ad of wages 


us Rare in 1 
that confront America, is a fair parallel. 

Sweden is in more than one way an ideal 
State for a great social experiment. For 
more than a hundred years the country has 
not been involved in a single war. This 
absence for so long of any violent dis- 
turbance of its social and economic condi- 
tions, and of any embarrassing interna- 
Hional relations, found it with an even tem- 
per peculiarly fitted to undertake a social 
departure many decades ago that Ameri- 
sans are now considering “new” and 
dangerous. 

For in character the Swedes are a cool, 
erious-thinking, highly-literate, homogene- 
yus folk. While, in theory, at least, a “revo- 
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By Henry Abert PHivirs 


The city of Gothenburg, Sweden, seen through an archway 


lution” took place, the issues were reasoned 
out in debate rather than in bomb-throw- 
ing. Throughout all the extreme socializing 
processes the monarchy and its institutions 
were scarcely disturbed. 

As the triumph of industrialism prog- 
ressed in Sweden, the problems of sociali- 
zation became more and more complex. In 
open-air agrarian popula- 
@ee-fourths of the Swedish 
B@ifagturing group was 


Mt one-half, and 
B one-quarter of 
multure occupied 
onal fon, while 
migration 
ties was in 


, confining indoor 
ee women, and 
diseases early 
health, peace, and 
happiness & the people. To-day, how- 
ever, after forty years or more of facing 
their problems of industrialization by forc- 
ing immediate solutions of them, the Swedes 
are able to say proudly what few other na- 
tions on the face of the globe can say with 
equal truth: “We have no slums!” There 
is no child labor; there are no sweat-shops. 

Welfare of the worker has become the 
watchword of Sweden. There is a Minis- 
try of Social Affairs in perfect operation. 
It not only includes certain functions that 
are ordinarily assigned to a Ministry of the 
Interior, but also has the broadest 
powers in many branches of social admin- 
istration. 


State support is as- 
sured to every Swede 
from birth to death: 
Insurance at every 
turn—at the expense 
of the employer. 
Homes at every un- 
toward cross-road in 
life: for the aged, the 
sick, the mentally 
backward or broken, 
the disabled, the way- 
ward, the indigent, 
the orphans—at the 
expense of the State. 
Not only was State 
support promised, but 
it has become obliga- 
tory by law. If the 
State happened at the 
moment to be without 
funds, then it became 
its first duty to bor- 
row such money as 
wasnecessary to be re- 
paid out of increased 
taxes. The high 
standard of living must be maintained at 
all costs. It had become one of the first 
duties of the State. 

The present Socialist Government has 
been faced by unprecedented demands for 
funds to support its extravagant program. 
To face this crisis, it has just borrowed 
550,000,000 Swedish crowns ($249,567.- 
000). With no extraordinary means of 
repayment in sight, it promises that this 
debt, and possibly others for similar 
projects, shall be paid by an increased in- 
heritance tax. It says that the well-to-do 
must some day pay back these sums. 


Unanimity Among All Classes 


A journey through Sweden soon dis- 
closes a solid unanimity among the Swedes 
of all classes. There is a stubborn pride 
on the part of every community, among 
rich and poor, great and small, each in 
pointing out its numerous institutions of 
welfare. 

The Old People’s Home in Rattvik, for 
example, is the best-looking house in the 
town. All semblance of an “institution” 
has been avoided, and it has the outward 
appearance of a large, prosperous resi- 
dence surrounded by beautiful flower-gar- 
dens and a vine-clad veranda where the 
guests are sitting about in easy wicker chairs. 

Again, in Gothenburg, our cicerone hap- 
pened to be a scion of a wealthy noble fam- 
ily engaged in “commerce.” He remarked: 
“This sort of thing takes 60 per cent. of 
our taxes—keeping these people not only 
comfortable, but in luxury.” He smiled 
as he said it, adding: “We are a clever 
people to do a thing like that.” 
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Nanking’s Coolies and Their Companions 


. 4 
Toiling or Singing, There Is Much That Is Picturesque and Wholesome About the Orient 


Men of All Work, and Their Retinue of Children, Dogs, and Impudent Geese 


Flower boats on the canal at Nanking, China 


TRICTLY speaking, of course, they 
are not my coolies. They are just 
the coolies, a swarming lot, who toil, 

sweat, prattle, shout, and sing—and some- 
times hotly dispute—in the blazing Nan- 
king August sun beneath my windows 
(three stories up) in a squatty, rugged, 
towered, graystone hotel on the east bank 
of the wide Yangtze, which flows from north 
to south at this point. I call them my 
coolies beeause they have become so fami- 
liar to me, by day and by night (their weird 
cries and music are seldom still on these 
sweltering nights), and because, despite 
their unholy clatter, I can not help liking 
them. 

Not much clothing impedes their multi- 
plex activities. Their arms and torsos and 
legs are bare, thin, hard, sinewy, and sun- 
burned to almost a pure black. Only a 
few of them wear hats; the majority take 
the terrible rays of the unclouded sun full 
on their shaved heads. Women and girls, 
clad in blue or black cotton blouses and 
trousers, mingle with the men, supplying 
rice soup, fish, and occasional treats of 
flour gravy. Children play about among 
the workers, the smaller ones in their 
brown-to-black birthday suits, the larger 
ones with babies strapped to their backs. 


The Junks and the Coolies 


It is a paved square, about the size of a 
city block, on which these coolies work. It 
lies between the hotel and a muddy creek 
flowing under an upcurved bridge which 
carries the traffic of the new Chung Shan 
Road, one of the great thoroughfares of 
Nanking, 


This stream flows southward to the Yang- 
tze and so connects itself with the produc- 
‘ive labor of a large area of Central China. 
It is thronged with small freight-craft, 

specially junks, those odd high-pooped, 
prominent-stemmed, full-sterned, lug-sailed 
vessels which confront one on all the waters 
of this teeming country, and nearly every 
pecimen of which looks as tho it had been 
unremittingly in use for the 4,000 years of 
Chinese history. 
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By Epnwarp Price BELL 


power, indeed—until, with a skilful, sy) 
chronized movement, the two men slip fro; 
s under their load, and drop it at its appointe 
place on the paved square. Then silence; 


There are hundreds of these men ar 
hundreds of these cries, hour after how 
from the first streak of dawn till it is té 
dark to see, some carrying wood, som 
straw, some hay. It is a camped con 
munity, this community of my coolies. I 
semicircular straw huts lie in clusters clot 
to the muddy water. That is where, wil 
their families, they sleep, when they slee 
As the sun sinks across the Yangtze, tl 
coolies squat with their women and chi 
dren on straw mats or the bare concret 
and enjoy a social hour or so eating. | 


There is an indissoluble intimacy be- 
tween these junks and the coolies. The 
junks plow up the muddy creek from the 
Yangtze with prodigious loads of straw for 
shack-building and 
roof-thatching, hay 
for Army horses, and 
fire-wood for the 
homes of Nanking. 
The coolies unload 
these great cargoes, 
baling the straw and 
hay and splitting the 
wood into small 
pieces, which after- 
ward they fasten in 
bundles to be carried 


The Impudent Coolie Geese 


Now a few words about my coolies’ coy) 
panions, about the hangers-on, so to speat 
of the restless, vociferous camp. The} 
are the dogs. Never, elsewhere, have: 
seen dogs of so many colors, sizes, ay 
kinds of vocal vigor. Snap and gros 


and bark and howl; they fill the vacant 
when their masters are asleep. One oft} 
observes them barking indefatigably 


nothing. I suppose it is the natural can:| 
si leibeey 1 


reaction to the habitual 
roar of the camp. 
And the geese! 


Gateway to the 
Nanking Municipal 


over the city in rick- Rome by the 
Government 
shaws. These two- remember 
wheeled carriages are lined up h~ the score ; 
beneath my windows, frizg — 


the paved square. +!, 
ers, half-naked 
the shafts for ” 
beats pitiless! 3 
rickshaw-pul) 
compa) es 
Watch 4 
coolies ss.” 
deck of a ja 
back-breaking 
av Un 
Tupe sade tase 
resting on their 
shoulders as they stand 
tandem. Steady! Even 
their strong, straight legs 
seem to bend under the 
burden. The man in front 
utters a peculiar cry, half 
a wail, the other echoes 
it, and they move toward 
the shore, with every step 
that strange cry and its 
sure echo, a kind of sup- 
porting rhythm without 
which apparently — they 
could not proceed. The 
wailing does not cease— Publishers Photo Service, New York 


i eathers vet: ¢ . Nee. 1s a 
t gathers loudness and Coolies at Woosung, China, carrying a heavy slab of stos 


Science and Invention 
ES 


“Vanishing American” No Longer Vanishing 


Studies of Indian Population Trends Indicate A borigines Have Been Increasing For Forty Years, 
and There Soon May Be as Many on This Continent as There Were in 1492 


about 1895, the Indian population of 

the United States and Canada has 
been increasing. Far from being the 
“Vanishing American,” the Indian is stag- 
ing a most spectacular comeback, and the 
average birth-rate among Indians to-day is 
higher than in the white population. 


YOR approximately forty years—since 


This increase in numbers is expected to 
be accelerated rather than otherwise by 
the coming New Deal for Indians, under 
liberal policies now being formulated by 
the Washington Administration. It is ex- 
pected that the President will reverse the 
Indian policy of a century and a half, and 
start off in an entirely new direction. 


Some of the proposals reported to be 
under consideration include the restoration 
of former Indian lands to tribal ownership, 
abandonment of the idea of allotting in- 
dividual lands, and possibly increasing the 
present tribal lands by purchase or other- 
wise. Possibly each tribe or community 
will be organized into a self-governing 
political unit, to operate its land under a 
legalized corporation, restoring the origi- 
nal language, social customs, and religion 
of each tribe. 


Never Very Many Indians 


Wh-+ effect. such changes will have on 


being tabu on tation may be a matter for 
has been veiled unde... D, Clark Wis- 


greatest good to the Be Awihropolozy 

raising the standard of living &.,..4] His. 
of all workers—if necessary from . 
cessive profits of employers,” “providing a 
self-respecting mode of life for every 
woman, man and child!” etc. In other 
words, private profit of individual or cor- 
poration is no longer to stand in the way 
of the ultimate welfare of the lowliest 
worker. 


Monarchy Remains Undisturbed 


Sweden to-day offers perhaps the best 
example of, and more nearly approximates, 
those ideals which the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration promised, and is striving to attain. 
Sweden, too, because its huge industrial 
rroblems compyg itude with those 
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Courtesy of Natural History 


Trend of Indian population since 1780, based on figures and estimates for 
Plains Indians 


Canada, and carried away more than half 
the population of the region. Nearly 
100,000 Indians are believed to have per- 
ished, yet no tribe seems to have been wiped 
out completely. In a few years most of 
them regained their normal population. 


It seems reasonable that the number of 
Indians in 1492 was not greatly different 
from that in 1780; somewhere between 
750,000 and 1,000,000 in the United States 
and Canada. Doctor Wissler’s figures 
show that the densest Indian population 
was on the West Coast, where there was 
about one Indian per square mile. In the 
Atlantic Coast area, next densest, there 
was about one Indian for every three square 
miles; in the Central and Plains area, 
eight square miles, and in Northwestern 
Canada, twenty-four square miles for each 
fndiar eee aA 
tion enupraced thre oy Foonlanonbeas 
nation, while the manutact : 

5 f the Indian. 
then only one-eighth. By 1 

. that had the 
turists had shrunk to abov _j. 

: life followed 
industry had expanded te . 
is. population 


the whole. In 1920, agric: aa 
. jiaas the 
less than one-half the populati Ger h 3 
industry claimed one-half. The ~ of 
j : - ,j~ort more 
to and the congestion in the ci * : 
aaic, warlike 


full swing. ie 
© _ was lituited, on 
Dangerous occupation 


jobs, overlong hours for men, 
children with occupationa! © 


Modern Assiniboin Indians encamped at the foot of the Rockies 


one hand, by the food supply and their 
ability to get enough to eat, and, on the 
other, by natural enemies, disease, and 
intertribal warfare. The whole number of 
Indians who could live in this great area 
was about the same as the population of 
Boston to-day. 


The “golden age” of the Indians, in 
Doctor Wissler’s opinion, was not the 
period before white men came, but the 
era of trading with the whites. It was a 
period of great economic prosperity for 
the Indian. He maintained his own tribal 
organization, moved about freely, and was 
able to buy European goods in proportion 
to his industry and skill. 


EGoldenvAge” DiduNotsliact 


“On the whole, his life was richer and 
more interesting than before the whites 
came upon the scene,” said Doctor Wissler. 
‘He was now able to provide himself with 
firearms, steel tools, horses, and many other 
conveniences, all of which lightened the 
drudgery of daily routine, raised his 
standard of living, increased his ability to 
travel, and subjected him to considerable 
intellectual stimulus from contact with a 
new race and a new culture.” 

But like many a “golden age,” this did 
not last long. The white settlers came, 
and, after protracted periods of warfare, 
the Indians finally were subjugated, and 
placed on “reservations,” which, in the be- 
ginning, at least, were little more than 
prison-camps. 

“The Indians were now in a state of 
economic collapse, since they no longer 
produced furs nor hunted for food. Many 
looked upon the situation as hopeless. It 
is recorded that in one tribe, at least, 
many young men committed suicide.” 


Then followed the long, heroic struggle 
of the Indians to rehabilitate themselves. 
The whites expected them to become 
farmers, but relatively few Indians ever 
had been agriculturally inclined. The 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Roads of Iron for America? 


University of Minnesota Scientists Will Experiment With a Type of 
Road-surfacing Which Has Been Successful Abroad 


A type of road-surface which is expected 
to be virtually skid-proof in any weather, 
resistant enough to outlast granite, brick, 
wood, or cement, and so easy to lay that 
even unskilled workmen can do the job, 


es he 


Courtesy of Stcel 


In both cases, the blocks are about two 
inches thick, and are hollowed out on the 
under side to reduce the weight, which 
amounts to approximately — twenty-five 
pounds per square foot of paved surface. 


Workmen laying cast-iron blocks in a British street 


will be the subject of an important and sig- 
nificant experiment at Minneapolis this 
month. Engineers of the University of 
Minnesota expect to lay a thirty-foot stretch 
of cast-iron pavement on Campus Avenue. 

The experiment is intended to develop a 
road-surface which will be much more per- 
manent than kinds in use in this country, 
and, incidentally, to open an outlet for the 
vast iron-ore deposits in northern Minne- 
sota. The idea of surfacing roads with iron, 
while apparently new in this country, is by 
no means untried. Iron-surfaced roads and 
streets have been in use in Europe for 
several years, the development of road-sur- 
facing of this kind in England dating from 
1928. 


Two Different Systems Used 


E. W. Davis, Superintendent of the Mines 
Experimental Station of the University of 
Minnesota, who has made a thorough study 
of the experiments abroad, recently reported 
in Steel that the largest and most recent 
installation was in the Mersey Tunnel, at 
Liverpool, opened recently. In this tunnel 
about three miles of pavement have been 
surfaced with square cast-iron blocks. 

Two different systems are in use in En- 
gland, Mr. Davis found. In one system, 
cast-iron sections are used as surfacing for 
concrete, somewhat as brick or wood blocks 
are used in this country. In the other sys- 
tem, cast-iron grids, supported directly on 
a crushed rock or gravel base, replace the 
usual concrete base, and asphalt mastic is 
placed directly on this cast-iron foundation. 

Surfacing blocks of cast-iron are of vari- 
ous kinds, one type being twelve inches 
square, and another being in the form of 
an equilateral triangle ten inches on a side. 


The upper side is studded with a 
diamond-shaped pattern, similar to that 
used on some makes of non-skid auto- 
mobile tires. The blocks ordinarily are laid 
on a six- or eight-inch layer of concrete 
covered with a thin layer of asphalt mastic. 
The installation costs approximately $5 a 
square yard, the cost of the iron block alone 
being nearly $3.50 a yard. The cost of a 
brick pavement is about $2.50 a square 
yard, but the difference is more than made 
up, in the opinion of some engineers, by the 
greater length of life of the iron pavement. 

Mr. Davis reported that iron surfacing 
of various types also was in wide use on 
the Continent, especially in France and Ger- 
many. In fact, the French Government has 
devoted considerable study to a proposal 
for building a cast-iron road 500 miles long, 
from Paris to Marseilles. 


“Counting” Bacteria 


A new method of learning the number of 
bacteria or microscopic cells in a solution. 
“counting” them with the aid of a photo- 
electric cell, recently was described in 
Science by Andrew Moldavyan, of Montreal. 

A glass tube is drawn out until the open- 
ing in it is very small; so tiny that only a 
single cell can pass through at a time. The 
tube then is placed in the brightly illumi- 
nated field of a microscope, and the solution 
forced through it. A photoelectric cell 
placed at the eyepiece of the instrument 
registers the difference in the light when 
the opaque or stained cell passes by. In this 
way a bacteriologist can count some kinds 
of bacteria and other objects, as blood cells, 
as a ranchman counts his cattle passing 
through a chute, 


form of tungsten. 
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Science Snap-shots 


A pneumatic tired milk-wagon, drawn by 
a horse with rubber shoes, recently trieé 
out in New York City by a large milk com: 
pany, proved so quiet it was necessary te 
equip the vehicle with a horn to avoid trafhe 
accidents. 

The horn chosen simulates the “Moo 
0-0-0” of a cow. / 


* * * * 


Moscow, rapidly becoming one of the 
most modern cities in the world, may have 
its first subway-line ready to open by No 
vember 7, anniversary of the Revolution, acs 
cording to The Transit Journal. The fir 
line will be about three miles long. Ulti 
mately, six routes, serving the entire city 


will be opened. 


Southern Newsprint paper from slas 
pine, expected soon to be produced on 4 
commercial scale, is only one of several o 
slaughts directed against the Norther 
newsprint industry. Experiments now ar 
being made for Australian interests to d 
velop a method of making such paper from 
Tasmanian eucalyptus trees, to supply th 
Australian trade. 


The earth is approximately 1,725,000,0¢ 
years old, according to computations ju: 
completed by Austrian physicists, from th 
radioactivity of old Canadian rocks. Ag 
cording to Science Service, the intricat/ 
weighing and computation went on uni 
terruptedly in strife-torn Vienna whi: 
troops roamed the streets outside the labor 


tory. ; 


“Element No. 93” may not have beer 
discovered after all. Dr. O. Koblic, whi 
thought he had extracted it from Czechey 
slovakian pitchblende, has withdrawn hi 


claim, having learned that he had isolated 


The identification of an element mad 
artificially by bombardment by the Italia 
scientist, Prof. Enrico Fermi also has bee 
put in doubt. Professor Fermi at firs: 
thought it was Element No. 93. The heavies: 
natural element is uranium, No. 92. 


es 


The thermocouple, delicate instrumem 
for measuring differences in temperatur'’ 
which hitherto has been most useful in dé 
termining the surface temperatures of thj 
moon and planets, now has been used at 
cessfully in studying the formation of rockk 
below the surface by J. N. A. van ra 
Bouwhuijsen, consulting geologist. The fon 
mations are revealed because some roel! 
structures conduct heat faster than other¢ 
causing minute differences in temperaturt 
at the surface. 


Religion and Social Service 


Drunkenness Increasing, Methodist Figures Imply 


Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals Issues Statistics on Intoxication Since 
Repeal Which May Be Taken as a Warning Sign by Distillers and Liquor Dealers 


Chief Pvblicity Agent of the Meth- 

odist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals, has gathered some 
figures tending to show that drunkenness is 
increasing. If his figures and the deduc- 
tions to be derived from them are correct, 
liquor dealers may take warning. The drys 
still are active; the experiment, “noble in 
purpose,” if weak in achievement, as its 
opponents charged, may be tried again. 
Even if the figures are to be taken with a 
grain of salt as a chaser, it still would be- 
hoove distillers and dealers to observe the 
warning signs—which they failed to heed 
before 1919—and to act accordingly. 


The figures gathered by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Pub- 
lic Morals show a 31.68 per cent. increase 
in drunkenness in 192 cities during the first 
three months of 1934, as compared with a 
similar period of the year preceding. In 
States which control liquor sales, however, 
the board said that the increase was only 
19.19 per cent., compared with 40.81 per 
cent. in license States. 


Da« PICKETT, Secretary and 


“Alarming” Increase Cited 


' “This seems to indicate,” said the state- 
ment, “that the greater restrictions and less 
general facilities for the purchase of liquors 
in the control States have operated to their 
advantage. The license system, however, 
seems to have been developed where it ob- 
tains with a view to serving the interests of 
the liquor trade, rather than the interest of 
temperance.” 


The Board reported an “alarming” in- 
crease in arrests for drunkenness in indus- 


SINCE HE WAS PARDONED 
HE HAS DODGED TAXES, 
MIXED IN POLITICS, 
DEMORALIZED MINORS, 
CAUSED TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS AND PALS 
WITH GBOOTLEGGERS 
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The Fellow Who Promised to Go Straight 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


trial areas, citing Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
where the arrests were shown to have 
jumped 1,100 per cent. During the repeal 
period, the board said, arrests for drunken- 
ness increased also in prohibition States. 
It was contended that this “shows not only 
a failure to exclude liquors from the 
licensed States, but a serious damage to the 
psychological support of abstinence and 
prohibition.” Some of the larger cities 
listed in the survey are New York, which 
showed an increase of 29.42; Chicago, an 
increase of 7.03; Cincinnati, a decrease of 
21.48; Cleveland, an increase of 21.72; 
Baltimore, a decrease of 18.13; Los Angeles, 
an increase of 115.18; Philadelphia, an in- 
crease of 24.76. There also was an increase 
of 11.11 per cent. of driving while intoxi- 
cated, the statement reported. 


Tho it said that there is no adequate 
answer to Mr. Pickett’s charges, and that 
none will deny he is doing a public service 
in calling attention to this disconcerting 
trend toward greater intemperance, the 
Washington News held that the figures “do 
not support the impression he obviously is 
trying to convey—that a return to prohi- 
bition is the way to curb intemperance. In 
practically all of the 192 cities cited,” said 
The News, “the average monthly arrests 
for drunkenness increased sharply during 
the prohibition era. Here are a few of the 
most flagrant comparisons in average 
monthly arrests for drunkenness in 1920, at 
the start of prohibition, and in the first 
three months of 1933, near the end of pro- 
hibition: Baltimore, 149—1,506; Cleveland, 
249—2.215; Washington, D. C., 297—1,302; 
Los Angeles, 279—2,088; Pittsburgh, 798— 
2,015. So much for 
prohibition’s contri- 
bution to intemper- 
ance.” 

The News pointed 
out, too, that “an- 
other weakness in 
Mr. Pickett’s analysis 
is his failure to men- 
tion that there are 
many factors enter- 
ing into the number 
of arrests, such as the 
energy of the police, 
which in turn is in- 
fluenced by public 
opinion.” 

The drys still have 
a lever to work with, 
and are using it. At 
the time of writing, 
nineteen States were 
dry. In an advisory 
referendum held late 
in August South Caro- 
lina voted wet by a 
comfortable majority. 


In nine States, prohibition exists by statu- 
tory enactments; in the others it still is 
part of the Constitution, or has been cre- 
ated by Constitutional amendment. Maine 
was to vote on repeal 
of the prohibition 
clause in its Constitu- 
tion on September 10, 
and elections for the 
same purpose will be 
held on November 6 
in Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wy- 
oming. Kentucky will 
consider the same 
question some time 
next year. In Novem- 
ber, three States, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota, 
will choose delegates to consider repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The drys are 
campaigning actively in all these States. 
“Should they win any considerable ad- 
vance in the coming elections,” said 
America, New York Catholic weekly, “they 
can marshal with greater confidence in 
support of Senator Sheppard when he in- 
troduces his new Federal prohibition 
amendment in Congress next January.” 
Senator Sheppard’s proposal is to give 
Congress the power to restrict or prohibit 
the liquor traffic. 


Pickett 


Deets 


America Warns Distillers 

Looking into the increase of drunkenness 
in certain communities, and the nation- 
wide advertising of strong liquors in the 
press, and over the radio, America, which 
is anti-prohibitionist, but sternly for tem- 
perance, warned that “a continuance of the 
trade methods adopted by the distillers of 
the hard liquor will insure the restoration 
of Federal prohibition within the next 
decade. Washington, too,” said America, 
“is seriously at fault in regarding the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
primarily as a source of revenue, and in 
paying little heed to the grave fact that, un- 
less wisely regulated, the trafic can do more 
harm than good. The burden of taxation, 
both in the Federal and State fields, should 
be carried by the manufacturers of the 
stronger liquors, so that beers and light 
wines can be sold more cheaply.” 

In conclusion, America advised the teach- 
ing of temperance and the reestablishment 
of temperance and total abstinence societies 
in the colleges. “No Catholic educator,” it 
said, “should hesitate to propose voluntary 
total abstinence from strong drink to our 
boys and girls.” 


(“Religion and Social Service” continued 
on page 28) 
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Letters and Art 


No Rags, No Tatters, No Errors 


The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Direct From the Savoy Theater, Throne-room of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Entrances New York With Its Flawless Performances 


HE saddest man in Manhattan must 

be that one who toyed casually with 

the notion of playing barman, next 
spring, to the patient, durable men and 
women who can not 
exist without the twin 
intoxicants of Gilbert 
and Sullivan: the fine 
wine of the music and 
the heady distillate of 
the. lyrics. lf he 
planned at all, which 
he must, since some 
one always was plan- 
ning it, he meant to 
do his revivals at a 
cost within fifty cents 
of $1,000 a week, that 
to include salaries, 
costumes, orchestra, 
and settings. The re- 
sult, of course, would 
have been shoddy, 
but, then, for more 
years than it is comfortable to remember, 
the revivals of the Savoy’s treasures have 
been shoddy. The revivals in New York, 
that is. 
Defender of Traditions 

With the single and stunning exception 

of Winthrop Ames, who, to a store of taste 
and intelligence, added sacks of cash, the 
self-conscious revivalists have, without ex- 
ception, been woful. They have dressed 
their casts with subway nickels, engaged 
singers and players who rollicked through 
the occasions with fine disregard for tradi- 
tion—and the no doubt distressed spirits of 
Gilbert and Sullivan—and, final cruelty, 
have dressed their productions 
with settings for all the unhappy 
world like a bit of muslin worked 
up by the underprivileged and dis- 
turbing children in some fearsome 
State school for feeble-minded in- 
fants. The settings, mostly, just 
didn’t make sense. 


Darrell Fancourt as 
Sir Roderic Mur- 
gatroyd in “Ruddi- 


oO Py, > 99 
gore 


It is the passionate conviction of 
these “5 & 10 and yours for a 
nickel” producers that wretched 
Gilbert and Sullivan is better than 
no Gilbert and Sullivan at all. By 
now—by now with the presence of 
the company from the Mother 
House itself—that dull and scat- 
ter-witted belief must have sagged 
like a paper-boot. The D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, stalwart 
defender of the precious traditions 
of the Savoy, in one night of New 
York début, has restored sanity 
and vast appreciation to the 
loyals. Never 
again, it is fair to say, will third- 
rate charades masquerading as 
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harried, abused 


Gilbert and Sullivan operas be tolerated in 
Manhattan. 


The Carte group is aflame with zeal and 
burns with reverence. It would no more 
trifle with the set and hallowed traditions 
of the Savoy than it would ogle an audience 
for encores, that unpleasant. little ritual 
having been another blight on the native 
Manhattan revivals. These are men and 
women who pass their lives in keeping alive, 
in keeping exciting and rich and warm, the 
works of the Savoyard geniuses. Some have 
been with the company since 1910, one, in- 
deed, since 1907. Every performance they 
make is, none the less, fresh, sparkling, and 
flawless. Their theater in London is the 
true shrine, and they are consecrated to 
their task of keeping it such without one 
blemish. From principals to the humblest, 
newest chorus-maiden, they all are conspicu- 
ously aware of the duty they have shoul- 
dered. 

The limited season here began with “The 
Gondoliers,” ever looked upon as the most 
golden of the scores. With that there al- 
ways has been a minority in violent dis- 
agreement. There can, however, be no real 
disagreement with the truth that this per- 
formance of “The Gondoliers” was a vivid, 
thrilling event in which every detail from 
costume to song, from performance to set- 
ting, was conspicuously perfect. 


The entrancing loveliness of score was 
surrounded with shrewd playing, perfect 
enunciation, deft clowning, and _ spirited 
singing. Even in those treacherous pas- 
sages when the music races at tremendous 
speed, they articulated every syllable and 
slurred nothing. 


A scene from the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company’s production 
of “The Mikado,” showing The Three Little Maids From 
School—Pitti Sing, Yum Yum and Peep Bo—who are wearing 
seventeenth-century Japanese costumes 


In the gifted hands and warm throats of 
these players from London everything that 
Gilbert and Sullivan intended was fondly 
but resolutely brought out. When it all had 
ended, and. the last 
echo of the ovation 
had died away, twe 
there were who found 
it impossible to speak 
One was Mrs. Ada 
Littlejohn, a regular 
patron at the Savoy 
for many years, whe 
came to New York 
especially to see her 
pets make their débw: 
here, and the other 
one of Broadway’s 
most. raffish comedi 
ans, a man of gags 
who, probably; 
wouldn’t have knowr 
what people werd 
talking about if they 
mentioned Savoyards to him a week ago 
Mrs. Littlejohn was inexpressibly pleased 
and the famed pantaloon just gurgled anq 
made ecstatic motions in the air with hip 
hands. 


Liberation From Shoddy | 


These are the true Savoyards, these Cart 
people, the only company in existence 
which, in honesty, and correctness, may }) 
described as Savoyard. The First Audiene 
in New York began swiftly to choose it 
favorites soon after the curtain rose am 
when the intermission came it was Sydne} 
Granville, a member since 1907, and pla 
ing, for “The Gondoliers,” the Grand Ij 
quisitor, who had captivated mos 
of those present. Used to fidgetin 
actors grimly seeking attentio: 
with wooden gestures and _ iro; 
grins, the calm, poised and impe 
turbably stage presence of M 
Granville was like a balm. 


Miss Muriel Dick- 

son as Elsie May- 

nard in “Yeomen 
of the Guard” 


The orchestra was conducted ht 
Isidore Godfrey, a lean youth wit! 
flame hair and a zealot’s gleami 
eye. Under his skilled direction 
and constant care, the score wd 
transmuted from the note scratche 
on well-worn paper to pure goldé 
melody, and when the perform 
ance ended, the applause for  { 
was as thundering as that for tl} 
cast. And the thunders for tl 
cast were rolling, powerful am 
long, the grateful sign of a lon} 
badgered populace liberated 4 
last from shoddy. 


(“Letters and Art” continued 
on page 22) 
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CHASSIS 


EVERY VITAL 
PART IS 
HUSKIER 


(LL SAY | LOOK 
AT THAT REAR 
ACER eres 


FULL-FLOATING 


HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES STAY 
EQUALIZED 
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VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS SEAL 
POWER... SAVE 

GRINDING 
COSTS 


4 PISTON 
RINGS... 4 MAIN 
BEARINGS .. (T 
SURE (S BUILT 
RIGHT 


1¥%4-Ton, 161" w. b. Chassis—$520* 


Vow. 
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.. Priced down with 


the Lowest-Priced Trucks.. 
Who Wouldnt Prefer a Dodge! 


OW your minimum truck budget 

buysa Dodge. And think what that 
means! Now on your low-priced truck 
—without paying extra—you can have 
such high-priced truck features as the 
following: Hydraulic brakes that stop 
faster and surer and also save tires and 
brake linings. Valve seat inserts that 
Save gas and give thousands of extra 
miles without valve grinding. Factory- 
installed oil filter that saves oil and 
protects your engine. 4-ring pistons that 
Save power. 4-bearing crankshaft that 
checks vibration and prolongs engine 
life. Roller bearing universals that check 
ruinous backlash. By actual count, 
Dodge gives you 18 of these special 
high-priced, money-saving features... 
and neither of the other lowest-priced 
trucks gives you even half of them! 


Years Of Extra Service 


For over 17 years Dodge trucks have 
been famous for extra dependability. 
Dodge is the only one of the three 
lowest-priced trucks that is built in a 
truck factory by truck mechanics. Bear 
that in mind when you go to buy your 
next truck. Dodge features plus Dodge 
craftsmanship mean more value for less 
money ...a truck that costs less to oper- 
ate...a truck that runs with fewerrepairs 
.-.a truck that’s running years after an 
ordinary low-priced truck is through! 


It’s all right to listen to ‘‘sales talk,” 


all right to consider claims... but before you buy 
any truck demand an actual ‘“‘show-down” on the 
features that you know will give you the best per- 
formance. Ask your Dodge dealer for the Dodge 
“Show-Down” score card that gives you the facts 
about Dodge and other trucks in black and white. 
Then decide on merit. See your Dodge dealer today. 


11,-ton, 6-cyl., 131” and 136” w. b. Chassis—Now $490 * 
1,-ton, 6-cyl., 148” and 161” w. b. Chassis—Now $520* 


11,-ton, Special, 6-cyl., 136” w. b. Chassis—Now $545* 


out notice. 


Dependable \ODGE TRUCKS 


14-ton models, extra. 1 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


® All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change with- 
Special equipment, including dual wheels on 


Time payments to fit your budget. 


1%-Ton Panel, 1%-Ton Stake, 
131’ w. b. $740* 136’w. b. %670* 


Commercial Panel, 


Commercial Express 


111%’ w. b. S480* 119° w. b 


$595 * 


SEE. YOUR DODGE DEALER TODAY FOR A. 


2-Ton Chassis, 
140” w. b. 


““SHOW-DOWN’” 


2-Ton Stake, 140’ 


$870* wb  *1075* 


F VALUE 


Letters 


and Art—(Continued from page 20) 


The Appreciation of Beauty 


Plato, in a Sentence of Magnificently Simple Structure, Defined the Acquisition of Appreciation, 


and No One Since Has Rephrased It to Any Greater Clarity / 


(This is the second in a series of articles 
by Mr. Chase, recalling the past, forecast- 
ing the future, and examining the exciting 
present, with the men and women who make 
to-day’s art important.) 


F all the books which do not want and 
() can not stand smart Aleck expres- 

sions, the chief are those that have 
to do with appreciation of beauty. We are 
eager to be led forward, but not by the 
hand of a pedant, or a bigot. Funda- 
mentally, appreciation of beauty is in the 
nature of a love-affair, and is a very per- 
sonal emotional experience. 

Teachers should be particularly help- 
ful; but there are some who write books 
on art subjects which are as prejudiced as 
the devil, and as pernicious. 

A few nights ago I read 300 pages of a 
book so erudite, so opinionated, and so in- 
direct that the read- 
ing was like playing 


tag. Surely, thought p ae 
I, some simple- romising 
minded soul might Fellow 


give the gist and sub- 
stance of what all the 
300 pages of the pro- 
fessor had promised, 
but failed to say, 
and put into one glorious, 
tence, a picture of how appreciation is 
acquired. 

It had been done. I found the very thing. 

A promising young fellow named Plato had 
done it. Plato! Not Professor 
Plato, Ph.D. Hold your breath 
a moment and thrill with me 
while we read the simple truth: 
“Tt can not be taught like other 
subjects, but, after much com- 
muning and constant inter- 
course with the thing itself, 
suddenly, like a flame kindled 
from a running fire, it is born 
into the soul, and henceforth 
nourishes itself.” 


Named 
Plato 


moving sen- 


Characters, in the order of 
their appearance, are Charles 


Lait of the London production ee 


of “The Pursuit of Happi- f 
ness”; Gordon, his son, aged 
six; the Winged Victory; an 
Italian shopkeeper. 
Charles Lait (addressing Gor- 
don) : What do you want for 
Christmas, son? 


Gordon (excitedly): I want 
the Winged Victory, daddy! 
C. L. (surprized): Why that? 
Gordon (with emphasis upon 
every word): Because it’s 
the most beeyutiful thing in 
all the world—next to my 


mother! 
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By Joseph Cummincs CHASE 


(Interval of two hours in which C. L. 
visits several shops hunting for a Winged 
Victory. He finds one priced at $15, and 
later discovers another at $10 in the little 
shop of an Italian.) 
Italian shopkeeper: Vera cheap—ten dol- 


lar. 


C. L. (sternly): But that’s 
only an actor, and 
it’s not for the par- 
lor; it’s for my little 
boy’s room. You 
see, when I asked 
him what he wanted 
for Christmas he 
answered (C. L. re- 
peats conversation 


with Gordon). 


too much. I’m 


Winged 
Victory, 


Five 
Dollar 


Italian (registering interest and sur- 
prize) : 
Your leetla boy he say of he’s mamma 


and the Victory? 
C. L. (proudly) : 
Italian (quickly) : 

five dollar! 

The colored bell-boys in “my” hotel 
always are interested in getting a look at 
my studio. Their keen delight in music 
and the other sensuous arts extends over 
to include painting. Coming to the studio- 
door, in the course of their professional 
duties, the black boys linger a considerable 
time, scrutinizing the paintings standing 
about, showing fondness for color, and par- 


That’s the situation. 


A’right. 


You getta for 


Lawrence Tibbett 


| 


ticular interest in whatever portraits may 
be in the process of making. 


For many years these appreciators of 
Art have ushered up my patrons. 


The elevator-boys will say, “Misser 
Chase, was dat really Misser Morgan up 
dere gettin’ his portrait took terday?’ 
Gor’a’mighty!” or “I h’yard dat mani 
Misser Tibbett, singin’ on da radio many 
er time, but I nebber ’spected er see him all 
livin?!” 

A few days ago as I was going down in 
the elevator with a friend, the colored 
Edward maneuvered himself into such 
position that he could whisper to me, “Say, 
is he Misser James Kirkwood?” And 
answered loudly, “Yes. It is Jimmie Kirk: 
wood, and what’s the matter with him?’? 
That disturbed the usually mages 


Edward. 


Recently an insur- 
ance-agent telephoned 
that his company 
(one that takes a risk 
on me) was checking 
up on the business of 
each insured person 
on the lists to dis- 
cover whether the pro- 
fession, now hard times is come ag’in, is as} 
listed on the contract. “It doesn’t matter 
with you, of course,” he told me, “but ir 
these times your being a college professo 
puts you in better standing with the com4 

pany than being:an artist. They 
think no artist can make a liv 
ing now, and I wish you'd tell 
the manager of your hoteltoan+ 
swer, ‘college professor,’ whem 
inquiry is made next week, 
and go light on the ‘artist.’ ” 


“He 
Ain’t 
No 


Artist!’ 


| 
| 


So I did inform the manager 
He must have done a good 
“job” with the help, for whe 
the investigator appeared, the 
clerk had left his post behind 
the desk for a moment, but sev 
eral colored boys were lined up 
and all primed with the answer 
“Artist?” they answered in 
chorus, “he ain’t no artist! 
Nawser!” 

Then one of the older boys: 
who has escorted many a@ 
sitter to my studio on th 
roof, couldn’t quite stand th 
implication. And he added 
with a touch of pride, “O} 
course he ain’t no artist, but he 
could be all right ef he ever 
happen er wanter be!” 


A letter from the presiden 
of a woman’s club in Massa 
chusetts asked me if I am satis 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HOW YOU ARE PROTECTED 
WHEN YOU BUY 


OUR CARS ON TIME 


i THOSE people who, instead of paying cash for 
their cars or trucks, prefer to take advantage of the 
convenient “time payment” plan of buying, we are glad 
to make this explanation of what financing should cost 
—and what the financing charge should cover. 

The finance charge pays for the great convenience of 
buying in this manner. It covers interest on the money 
advanced by the finance company. It pays for credit 
and collection service, and more important—it provides 
adequate insurance for your car or truck while you are 
paying for it; insurance against the hazards of fire, theft 
and collision.* 

The charge for financing added to the cash delivered 
price of the vehicle will give you the total cost if bought 
on time payments. Some people are confused by finan- 
cing and do not understand its cost. By applying the 
rule set forth in the box at the right you can tell to 
the penny just how much the financing charge is on a 
ear or truck under any plan. 

We have provided for the time buyers of our cars and 
trucks the Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial Credit 
Plan of time payment financing. This plan assures you of 
a financing service courteously administered with adequate 
insurance protection and at the lowest possible cost. 

Compare the financing charge under our Official Plan 
on a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, Dodge Com- 
mercial Car or truck, and you will find that it is as fair 
as the charge on any car you can buy. 

Your financing arrangement is backed by the resources 
of Commercial Credit Company—a pioneer company in 
the field of automobile financing, with $40,000,000 in- 
vested capital. You receive an insurance policy written 
by one of the largest old line companies. More than 
1800 trained employes and 142 Commercial Credit or 
subsidiary offices provide the utmost convenience—quick, 
considerate and courteous attention to all your dealings. 

Chrysler Motors adopted the Official Chrysler Motors- 
Commercial Credit Plan as the fairest, soundest and most 
economical plan available. We believe it can be used as 
a fair comparison of what proper financing should cost. 

We urge you, therefore, to cut out the box or copy off 
the rule worked out for you, use this rule to measure 
the cost of buying a car or truck on time. Pay no more 
than our Official Plan calls for—and you will pay no 
more than is fair. 


*On Dodge Commercial Cars and trucks, collision insurance may be had at manual rates, 


PAY NO MORE 


for financing than the Official Chrysler 
Motors-Commercial Credit Plan calls for. 


Cheek Cost This Way: 

1. Write here the amount your dealer 
asks as down payment (this may in- 
clude trade-in value of an old car). $ 

. Write here the total of all monthly 
payments required. $ 

. Add the two figures above. Their 
sum is the total cost of car including 
financing and insurance. 

. Write here the cash delivered price 
of the car. 

- Subtract amount No. 4 from amount 
No.3 above. The result is the total cost 
of financing, including insurance*. 


Then— compare this cost with the finance cost 


under the Official Chrysler Motors-Commercial 
Credit Plan, and pay no more for the financing 
of your car purchase. 


*Fire—Theft— Collision. 


Yor 
LLY, 
TO Cap. 
/ £77 
Enon ing fay, 


PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS | 2: 
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Uncle Sam’s Call to College 


FERA Grant to Finance Necessary Part-time Work on the Nation's Campuses Will Enable 
One Hundred Thousand Boys and Girls to Attend Universities This Fall 


HE world’s greatest 
'[ soto-cotege recruiting 

campaign is under 
way. It seems destined, by 
the end of September, to put 
into American colleges and 
universities 100,000 boys 
and girls who would not be 
there except for the Govern- 
ment’s alphabetical relief- 
measure known as FERA. 


This is CCC on a high 


level. Instead of building 
camps in the woods for 
young people out of employ- 
ment, FERA offers part- 
time jobs in universities and 
colleges. Students work in 
these educational “camps” 
about fifty hours a month 
and receive from the Goy- 
ernment a monthly check 


Keystone 


averaging $15. 

By comparison, CCC boys receive $30 a 
month and full subsistence, which means 
that the Government is appropriating prob- 
ably four times as much per capita for the 
boys working in the woods as it will spend 
on boys and girls working in the colleges. 

It looks as tho the nation’s decline of 5 
per cent. in college enrolment last year will 
be more than eradicated. It appears, too, 
that this will be a great help to financially 
embarrassed boards of trustees who have 
faced declining endowment income and 
diminishing student fees. Also, the FERA 
college-recruiting movement certainly will 
mean some reemployment of teachers. 

Nearly 1,000,000 students were in the 
universities and colleges last year for full- 
time residence study. By mid-year many 
students had reached the end of their finan- 
cial row, and were preparing to pack up and 
go home, in many cases only to pound on 
the doors of local CWA relief committees. 
Then the hand of Uncle Sam reached out. 
College students who had been living on one 
meal daily began getting three. Half- 
starved bodies began to respond. Strained, 
anxious minds began to relax; academic 
grades began to rise. 


Praise for FERA Assistance 


Listen to some of the testimony poured 
out last spring to the FERA Committee at 
Indiana University by students holding goy- 
ernmental jobs. The university sought to 
ameliorate living conditions by providing 
ten-cent meals and dollar-a-week rooms. 

These of the 
students: 


are statements from some 
“Up until the time I received the relief 


work, I was using twenty-five cents a day. 


This is an inadequate amount, and any 
student doing this is apt to be incapable of 
I was able to 
I have accordingly 


been sick most of this semester.” 


good school-work. However, 


obtain a B average. 


tS 


By Frank R. ELiiorr 


Department of Journalism. Indiana University 


The chemistry room at Barnard College, Columbia University, 


New York City 


“T can truthfully say this is the happiest 
semester I have spent at I. U. It is the first 
semester that I felt free to buy a meal with- 
out fear of being unable to pay my room- 
rent or tuition.” 


“FERA has enabled me to stay in school 
this semester. My income is fixed at $12.75 
per month. Fees per month, paid on instal- 
ment plan, are $7.50. Only $5.25 is left 
for ninety meals, four weeks’ room-rent, two 
bars of soap, one haircut, books, postage, 
etc. This could not be done unless I had 
the work given by the Government.” 


What is this work that the young men and 
women of America will be doing for the Goy- 
ernment this coming year? Is it merely 
made work which, after all, represents only 
just so much time wasted? How does it 
compare with the improvements which the 
CCC boys are making in the nation’s parks 
and forests? 

This report from the University of North 
Carolina is typical: 

“The FERA grant, godsend that it was 
to the students in their emergency, has been 
of inestimable value to the university itself. 
In every department of the institution nu- 
merous incomplete tasks were lying in wait 
for the men and money necessary to bring 
them to a close. 


“At the library, for instance, a complete 
inventory was taken by student workers, 
and listings were made of the library’s du- 
plicate periodicals for exchange with other 
libraries. Books were repaired and maps 
mounted. Leather bindings were crumbling 
away due to the effect of steam-heat in the 
building. FERA workers treated thousands 
of volumes with a special preparation to 
prevent deterioration. 


“In the chemistry and physics labora- 
tories repairs on equipment were made 
which will eventually save the university 
hundreds of dollars. In the geology depart- 
ment, hundreds of pounds of minerals and 


fossils had accumulated. 
The assignment of a crew of 
young geologists as FERA 
workers made it possible for 
the basement to be effi- 
ciently cleared, with every 
specimen salvaged, properly 
labeled, and placed in the 
laboratory for use. 

“Even George Dickinson, 
the campus tree-doctor, re- 
ceived his share of work- 
ers, and he and his crew 
trimmed, repaired, or fer- 
tilized every oak on the Car- 
olina campus.” 

From Winfred G. Leut- 
ner, of Western Reserve: 
University, Cleveland, came: 
this testimony: 

“The FERA plan enables 
the university to restore highly necessary} 
and desirable services which we had to elim- 
inate during the past two or three years 7 
reason of our necessary retrenchment pro+ 
gram. So far as I am able to discover; 
every student employed is performing a use? 
ful service.” 


. 
| 


A survey of a number of universities andi 
colleges indicates that almost universally 
there will be more applicants than jobs i 
1934-35. At Illinois, more than 2,300 appli 
cants are expected for the 1,189 available 
jobs; at Purdue, many more applicants thay 
jobs; at Northwestern, the quota will bd 
filled easily; at Iowa, jobs will not meet de? 
mands; at Marquette, not enough jobs tee 
go around; at Western Reserve, twice ay 
many applicants as jobs; at Ohio Stater 
committee expects 3,000 to 4,000 applicantd} 
for the 1,120 FERA “alte available; at Westi{ 
minster College: Pennsylvania, more tha 


enough applicants to fill quota. | 


Discordant Note Sounded | 


| 


H. R. Patton, Business Manager of West 
minster College, Pennsylvania, sounds 
discordant note among the peans of praish 
from college executives. While loans would) 
meet his approval, he is opposed to out! 
right grants. For the most part, however 
the college administrators seem to agre} 
with R. E. Cavanaugh, Director of the . Tiff 
diana University Extension Division, i 

| 


is glad that “the Federal Government hai) 
recognized the importance of keeping thi) 
nation’s youth in school.” 


While some critics raise the cry that then), 
are too many boys and girls in the college} 
now, the defenders of FERA student aii) 
re alg that it is a wise nation which educated}. 
its youth. They agree with the old Gree, 
philosopher, Diogenes, that “the foundatiok 
of every State is the education of its youth) ; 
They believe, with Napoleon, that “publi, 
instruction should be the first object 4 
government,” 


See 
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LET ME GIVE YOUHFAILTHY FEET 


Prevent aching tired feet and legs. 


Stay young, brisk and vigor- 


ous. Don’t become afootcripple. Read this important message. 


Statistics show that 67% of all men even- 
tually develop some kind of foot trouble. 
They become foot cripples—often losing 
their friends and their jobs. And in most 
cases it need never have happened. 


Nature intended your feet to have a cer- 
tain kind of treadbase, which ordinary 
shoes do not provide. Nearly twenty 
years ago a student of anatomy invented 
a shoe which gave the foot exactly the 
natural treadbase it should have. To- 
day the Wright Arch Preserver Shoe is 
worn by thousands of men, prescribed by 
doctors, chiropodists and orthopedists. 


How Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes are 
different 


1. The long arch of 
the foot is given natu- 
ral, normal support 
by a spring steel arch 
bridge anchored per- 
manently both fore 
' and aft. 


2. The important 
metatarsal arch is 


supported by a scientifically shaped and 
correctly placed metatarsal elevation. 


3. They have an absolutely flat forepart 
crosswise—no curving or cupping to 
cramp the toes or squeeze sensitive nerves 
and blood vessels. 


4. The shoe is designed to be fitted from 
heel to ball, assuring accurate fitting of 
all parts of the foot. 


Are Arch Preservers only for people 
with bad feet? Absolutely No! Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes are designed to 
prevent foot trouble. They are the natural, 
correct shoe for every man to wear. But 
when foot trouble has already started they 
often help to relieve it. 


Men—a foot health program 

To keep your feet well there are three 
simple rules. 

First—Send for the FREE Wright Archo- 
gtaph and check the present condition of 
your feet. 

Second—See your doctor or chiropodist 
regularly. 

Third—Wear Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes always. Arch Preserver Shoes for 


A few of the representative dealers who carry Wright Arch Preserver Shoes for Men 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
In Manhattan: Marshall Field & Co. 


Aich Preserver Shops at: PHILADELPHIA 
Best 37th St. Strawbridge & Clothier 
est 37th St. 
15 West 39th St, BOSTON 
53 West 49th St. 
50 East 59th St. 


113 Church St. Shops 
McCreery's, Fifth Ave. LOS ANGELES 
Loeser's, Brooklyn Gude's 


Filene's, Graham Shoe Co. 
Walsh Arch Preserver Shoe 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
Fyfe's Famous-Barr Co., 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE 
Kaufmann's N. Hess’ Sons 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO Stendal's 


Sommer & Kaufmann 


CLEVELAND 
The Stone Shoe Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Boyce & Lewis 
Raleigh Haberdasher 


men are made exclusively by E. T. Wright 
& Co. (in Canada by Scott McHale Ltd. ); 
for boys, by Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co.; 
for women, by The Selby Shoe Co.; for 
misses, by the Green Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. ‘The list at 
the bottom of this page shows convenient 
sources of supply in the larger trading 
centers. 


Send for FREE Archograph 
This is a simple 
practical device 
for checking up on 
the condition of 
your feet. We will 
send it to you to- 
gether with a 
package of Archo- 
graph foot powder, ntsutinn 
absolutely free. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. D 9 
Rockland, Mass. 
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‘But she 


wasn't ill 
very long,” 


says 


DR. BELOUX, 


noted stomach expert 
of Paris, France 


ET us see what the 


noted Dr. Jules 
Beloux did for Miss 
L———’s troubles! 


“T put Miss L——— 
on a yeast régime at once,” states Dr. 
Beloux. “And in thirty days, you would 
never think she was the same girl of a 
month before! She was entirely well 
again, full of energy, witha good digestion. 


“Nine people out of 10,” Dr. Beloux 
states, ““make their condition worse with 
brutal cathartics! I am a confirmed be- 
liever in yeast.” 

Won’t you start eating 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day ...for at 
least 30 days? Get some from a grocer, 
restaurant or soda 


fountain. Rich in Vita- 
mins B, D and G. 
a 
Copyright, 1934 ** 
Standard Brands Incorporated CODE 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


Abe. Quest for Corvo. 
Symons. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $2.50. 


By A. J. A: 


The Englishman who signed his books 
“Baron Corvo” was, according to accepted 
standards, a fake, a 
liar, and a borrower 
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done) and Corvo proudly broke with Ber 
son for good. No one seemed able to re 
main on friendly terms with the strang2 
man. 


He was, perhaps, a paranoiac, warpe? 
from boyhood, but he had an immense long; 
ing for human sy 
pathy, and Symons 
who unearthed som: 


of money on false pre- 
tenses. He tried to be 
a priest, and was de- 
nied admission to the 
ranks. He struggled 
as a painter, and had 
to leave Hampshire 
when his false preten- 
sions to money and 
rank were exposed. 
Also, he was virtually 
chased out of Aber- 
deen. He took the 
name of Austin to 
carry on his personal 
wars in Wales; he 
posed in London as 
“Baron Corvo.” He 
died, eking out a 
miserable existence, 
sometimes as a pan- 
derer to sensualists, 
sometimes as a gon- 
dolier, in Venice. 
But he had genius, 
tho none of his books 
sold enough to pay 
royalties in his own 


Worth Reading 


The Foundry, by Albert Halper. 
(New York: The Viking Press; 
$2.50.) A realistic, humane novel 
of Chicago working men by the 
author of “Union Square.” 


Black God, by D. 
ton. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company; $2.50.) 
mannered, witty novel of magic in 
the jungle, surviving the advent 
of white men to the Congo. Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for 
September. 


Manners-Sut- 


Papa Pasquier, by Georges Du- 
hamel. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers; $2.) A novel of French 
family life, by a writer who has 
been called the French Dickens. 


Medicine Man in China, by A. 
Gervais. (New York: The Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company; $2.75.) 
In which a French doctor cheer- 
fully looks beneath the surface of 
life in inland China. 


It’s Up to Us, by James P. War- 
burg. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf; $2. The case against a 
“planned economy,’ by an intelli- 
gent banker. 


Challenge to the New Deal, edited 


by Alfred 3ingham and _é “Selden 
Rodman. (New York: Falcon 
Press; $2.50.) From the Left. 


The Decline of American Cap- 
italism, by Lewis Corey. (New 
York: Covici, Friede; $4.) Impres- 
sive facts and figures, to show 
that the capitalist period is com- 
ing to an end. 


of his unpublishe: 
manuscripts, as wel 
as the few of hi 
books which saw pri 

in his lifetime, be 
lieves that he belongs 
in the first rank of E 

glish writers. “Hadr= 
an the Seventh” 
part his autobiog 
raphy, be ginnin, 
quite literally, b 

ending in a fantasti) 
compensation, hi 
hero being at last aq 
cepted into the priest 
hood and becoming 
at the last, Pope— 
reforming Pope, wh) 
refused to continu 
the temporal! power. 


Symon’s book, bd 
ginning with his react 
ing of “Hadrian, 
and following hi} 
quest for clews to th} 
man’s life, is a nove 


lifetime. When young 
Symons read Corvo’s 
“Hadrian the Seventh” a decade ago, he felt 
that he had been through a “transforming 
new experience.” Others before him, in- 
cluding D. H. Lawrence and Charles J. 
Finger had discovered this book for them- 
selves, and called it great. Symons set out 
to discover the author as well as his book. 


Many men, he found, knew that “Corvo’s” 
real name was Rolfe; few knew more than 
a minute chapter of his life. So Symons set 
himself the long task of tracking down the 
man’s whole life; and he writes his life of 
Corvo, not as an old-fashioned biography, 
but almost as a mystery story, tracking 
down clew after clew to the man’s strange 
life. 

Everyone whom Corvo touched was im- 
pressed by the man—one way or another. 
One man who had been his friend had kept 
for years a heap of Corvo’s beautiful let- 
ters. But his wife discovered it. She, too, 
had met Corvo, and she had hated him. 
She told her husband that he must burn 
those letters or she would leave. So an- 
other clew to Corvo was lost. 


Robert Hugh Benson, the novelist, son of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had, for a 
time, taken Corvo into his closest intimacy, 
and planned to collaborate with him on a 
novel. But the publishers said that Corvo’s 
would not help sales; Benson pro- 
posed to pay Corvo, but leave his name off 


the title-page (this, indeed, finally was 


name 


form of biography. 
Liszt. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Bostor 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $4. 


Franz Liszt, perhaps the greatest of a 
pianists and a composer whose works hay; 
lived for eight decades, was unlike Cored 
recognized in his own lifetime as a genius+ 
but he was almost as fantastic a characte? 

Sacheverell Sitwell has written ua 
first full-length biography in English. | 
brings to life the Byron of the musied 
world. 


Liszt was a prodigy; he had conquere} 
Vienna, Paris, and London before he wa 
thirteen; his first opera was produced ij 
Paris when he was fifteen. Before he wa 
twenty he was recognized as the greatet 
pianist in Europe. He was accepted of 
equal terms by royalty; crowds stormes 
the halls where he played, and paraded i 
escort when he left town; young wome} 
fought for possession of his cigar-butts ¢ 
souvenirs ; 


: 
his earnings were beyond an 


ever before dreamed of by a musician. 
Then, suddenly, at thirty-six, he retire 
to Weimar. Thereafter, he often boastec 
he never earned a sou by playing, teachin 
or conducting; he wanted to live by hi 
| 


compositions. | 
| 


He fought for younger musicians, notabl 
Richard Wagner; but the musical worl 
never accepted him as a composer wilt! 
the enthusiasm with which it had haile 
his playing. 
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Current Poetry 


Insolicited contributions to this department 
an not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
unavailable 


Rife with no questions asked. From The 


tion. 
Jation a ahve 


By Rosert P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


He kept a house beneath a hill, 

Lonelier than a whippoorwill; 

His panes were bare of any shade; 

Clamming was his only trade. 

The spruces came up to his house, 
- He was quiet as a mouse; 

He had no garden and no friend, 

He did not borrow things or lend, 

Never in all his silent life 

Had he found room for any wife 

Of his own or other men’s; 

He’d never kept as much as hens. 


He could dig clams with the best; 

He always wore a blue serge vest 
When he was turning up the flats. 
Naturally, he had some eats, 

Two big old tommies, sleek and sunny, 
The color of white-clover honey. 

They were a family of three, 
Contented as a squash-vine bee. 

Snug and still between the tides, 
They followed the sun around the sides 
Of the fish-house, lost, unseeing, 
Busy with the work of being. 


Phe title of a poem is sometimes vital to its 
ssence, as in this delicate flight by an 
imerican poet in The London Mercury. 


INVOCATION TO FANCY 
By WINIFRED WELLES 
Mh be the thin enamel of a river, 
That never deepens to a darkened glass— 
Set up your china pasture, gilt with grass, 
seceive me through your tiny stile forever. 


rom the heart’s hoof, enormous and alarm- 
ing, 

Give the spent mind this porcelain escape, 

Where Life is only some small shepherd- 
shape, 

temotely moving, graceful, dreamy, charm- 
ing. 

ind innocently tinted and entrancing, 

Unroll your landscape like a gauze of green, 

Here even Death is exquisitely seen 

1s but a horned child on a hillside dancing. 


A bitter stoicism seems to be the keynote 
f the following poem, winner of the first 
rize in The Forum’s 1934 National Inter- 
ollegiate Poetry Contest: 


THISTLE IN THE DESERT 


By ELIZABETH GALLAGHER 


long the arid ridges of this waste 
ly the thistle twists its bitter roots. 


n water-courses long-dry freshets traced, 
‘he reeds lie sere with dust in all their flutes. 


Iven the wind is lured to hidden death 
fere where the sun makes brittle the airiest 
bones. 


‘here is no green thing here, no fugitive 
4. breath 

f life but the thistle springing among bare 
stones. 


Vhen will the wild heart learn, and be 
appeased 

‘or its loneliness by the thistle’s purple 
flower? 


he transient bloom that death has already 
seized 
nows victory for one precarious hour. 


Vhat would the heart ask more than its 
ancient .dower ?— 

histle in the desert, and once a purple 
flower. 
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Do you smoke more 
on lazy days? 


Does just being sociable make you light em with- 
out counting? You should be introduced to Spud! 
Spud’s the cigarette that looks forward to tomorrow. 
It lets even the heavy smoker awake with a mouth 


fresh as April. Why don’t you two get acquainted? 


What causes the fresh, cool taste? 
Is it the menthol? Sure. But not the way you prob- 
ably think. Spud’s tiny bit of menthol does its 
work, not in your nose and throat, but wholly 


in the cigarette... where it simply cools the smoke. 


SPUD 


MENTHOL - COOLED 
CIGARETTES 


] 5° FOR 20 
( 


25¢ IN CANADA) 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Religion and Social Serv ic e—(Continued from page 19) 
Ee es 


Paralysis Victims Await Federal Help 
Letters to President From Thousands of Crippled Children Depict Need 
for Assistance Which Will Be Brought Before Congress 


ety", THY 


Keystone 


The President and Mrs. Roosevelt at a dinner at Warm Springs, Georgia, for children 
suffering from infantile paralysis 


Pee Roosevelt’s interest in children 
is widely known. His endowment of Warm 
Springs, in Georgia, where he took the cure 
for his own affliction, attests it. His letters 
to children suffering with infantile paralysis 
are more frequent than his messages to 
Congress—and more avidly read. 


Thousands of crippled children await his 
further help. A new national picture of 
their needs, said an Associated Press dis- 
patch, is taking form. 
have been stimulated, and there has been 
some actual counting of crippled boys and 
girls, and a tabulation of what is being done 
for them. 


Many State surveys 


The facts, as virtually every 
neighborhood are sufficiently 
startling, and it is expected that the plight 
of the crippled child will be brought to the 
Cer- 
tainly the Committee on Economic Security 
will have it in mind, and, before seed-time 
comes again, the crippled child may know 
that something more is being done to help 
him out of his own mental and economic 
depression. 


knows, 


attention of Congress next winter. 


An excerpt from a typical letter to the 
President, quoted by the Associated Press, 
will give the reader an insight into the need. 
It is from a Mississippi boy, and is given as 
it was spelled and punctuated: 


“I had paralysis nine years ago, which 
left my spine curved and it caused my left 
shoulder to grow high, and my ribs are 
growing crooked. I had some treatment 
three years ago which the State of Missis- 
sippi paid for. Now the State is not able 
to take care of its crippled patients and I 
kneed |sic| to go back to the hospital for 
more treatment [sic]. But I am not able 
on account of ‘money’ so this is the reason 
I am writing to you, my father has always 
been a (Deep Democrat). 
gerating either. 

“P.S. Ihave heard that the FERA was 


) 
) 


[ am not exag- 


4 
at 


to help cripple peoples [sic]. But I have 


never drawn any.” 


The boy was misinformed. There are no 
Federal funds for hospitalization, braces, 
or wheel-chairs. Federal relief funds have 
been restricted to furnishing food, clothes, 
fuel, and emergency medical relief. The 
boy will have to apply to local benevolence. 
Every time the President receives such a 
letter it is referred immediately to the local 
agency most likely to help the applicant— 
such as the American Legion, the Elks, 
social welfare groups, and medical socie- 
ties. They do their best. In addition, some 
work for crippled children has grown up as 
an inevitable side-line to relief activities, as 
State Emergency Relief Association proj- 
ects put to work unemployed physicians 
and nurses. 


States Aid Crippled Children 

Mississippi, said to be the first State to 
make a survey in connection with its unem- 
ployment activities, found 6,457 crippled 
children under fourteen years of age. A 
Florida survey showed 4,000 crippled chil- 
dren of school and preschool age, 1,000 
from families financially unable to provide 
treatments. In Missouri, 2,889 crippled 
children were reported. 

Other States whose Emergency Relief 
Administrations have aided in caring for 
and treating crippled children are Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Twelve States supply detailed in- 
formation of programs which reach all 
children with physical defects. They are 
Colorado, Florida, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Thirty-seven States make some 
provision for rehabilitating crippled chil- 
dren. 


Jesuits Believe New Deal 


Does Not Go Far Enoug 


“like New Deal is correct in principle at 
is headed in the right direction, but it } 
so many shortcomings in practise that it 
yet far from the desired objective, Jes 
economists and sociologists concluded | 
their eleventh annual convention. The f 
lowers of Ignatius Loyola, all membe 
of the Jesuit Philosophical Association 
the Eastern States, were gathered in px 
turesque Manresa Island, in Long Isla: 
Sound, near South Norwalk, Connectic? 
where Boss Tweed once had his sum 
home and a race-track. It is different | 
day. The judge’s stand, from which Twes 
and his cronies watched their horses, is: 
pergola, where, of a cool summer evenin 
the Jesuit fathers looked over the Sousa 
and carried on their informal discussions 


Here, they looked at the New Deal, 
Communism, extreme nationalism, t 
“problem” of international Judaism, t 
threat of war, evolution, sterilization 
humans, the Hitler dictatorship, and at t} 
other problems which present-day li 
offers. They found the New Deal good | 
far as it has gone, and they sent a messa 
to President Roosevelt commending hi 
for his efforts. The order, whose motto 
Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam (to the great 
glory of God), is renowned for its schola 
ship, and any word from it has a hearin 


Briefly, these Jesuits assembled on M 
resa Island were agreed that NRA is a st 
“but only a step,” in the right directiv 
They believed that its machinery nee 
overhauling. They maintained that neith 
the worker nor the consuming public bh 
adequate representation and voting-pow} 
with the managers of industry. They warn4 
that the danger of monopoly is “far mo) 
imminent” than regimentation. Unless t 
“right way” is taken, they believed, Coi! 
munism will be the alternative. 


Against Extreme Nationalism 


Tho there were clashes of opinion, ti 
Jesuits appeared unanimously opposed 
extreme nationalism, but condemned wit 
equal severity a “sloppy, hysterical pa 
ifism.” They assailed sterilization, sayi 
that no proof had been advanced to sho 
that it is necessary for the good of societ 


A paper on “The Problem of Intern 
tional Judaism,” by the Rey. John France 
Xavier Murphy, S.J., caused much diseu 
sion. Admitting that the Jew had “tr 
mendous capacity for spiritual insight an 
growth,” Father Murphy said that 
analysis of the “clannishness” of the Je 
reveals it as more intense than the “cla 
nishness” of the othersraces. This diffe 
ence in degree, he said, arose from the fa 
that Judaism is both a religion and a ra 
“that are of their very nature exclusive 
But “the opposition to the Jew,” believe 
Father Murphy, “is often more econom 
than racial or religious. Economic reaso: 
for opposing the Jew when added to } 
absolute unassimilability proves the re 
and almost insurmountable cause for | 
harsh treatment.” 
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he Appreciation of Beauty 
a Very Personal Experience 


(Continued from page 22) 

d with the progress New England is 
uking in appreciation of art. I imagine 
at several such letters were written to 
number of artists, and a symposium 
the replies presented to her club at 
annual art meeting. I sent my reply. 
; a son of New England I had the 
ivilege of telling the truth: that so long 
the most noticeable evidence of ap- 
eciation in town after town seems to be 
own in collections of post-cards of 
adonnas and cathedrals, with obvious 
scrimination against torsos and thighs of 
auty, I can not enthuse. It is not the 
adonnas and the cathedrals that bother; 
is the discrimination. 


Ida M. Tarbell, marvelous person, told 
e a story of her girlhood. She was four- 
sn. Half-tone photoengraving had been 
vented long enough for the circulation of 
rtfolios of prints of famous paintings, 
d of classic sculpture. A man called to 
e her father, and father was not at home, 
he decided to wait. The young Ida felt 
incumbent upon herself to entertain the 
ller. Instead of showing the family photo- 
aph album, she decided upon the port- 
lio of sculpture. 

Seating herself beside the caller, book 
hand, she began to turn the pages of 
uidias and Michelangelo statuary. Those 
mks of art had sex, sex indicated 
th that amazing consideration of mod- 
ty and devotion to beauty that never 
is been improved upon. After half a 
zen pages had been turned, the startled 
Her snatched the portfolio from the girl’s 
nds, snapped the covers together with a 
sounding clap, saying in a horrified voice, 
Jo you mean to tell me that your father 
ts you look at this book?” “And, then,” 
id Miss Tarbell, “I realized for the first 
ne that there were people like that in the 
rid.” 


eauty Has Motive Power 


Beauty has -power, motive power. It is 
é greatest power that there is. The ques- 
mis: how do you look at a thing? How 
es your friend look to you? Do you 
nse with all your senses, frankly, simply? 
ré you really honest about it, or are you 
led up with prejudices? 

If a man tries to determine in what par- 
sular form he will appreciate beauty, ex- 
uding others, he’s bound to make a poor 
b of it. 


Thomas Campion wrote: 


“Give Beauty all her right, 
She’s not to one form tied; 
Each shape yields fair delight 
Where her perfections bide.” 


It is a matter of the emotions, and not at 
la matter of the will. Life is so short a 
an that we can not afford prejudices, dis- 
ces, and hatreds. 

Appreciation is the simplest thing in the 
orld, but it can not be bought, nor can it 
bargained with. It is not the result of 
heming. It is for those who have planted 
id tended the garden. 
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How an average father 


is giving his family a 


How the Equitable Case Method 
can benefit your family, too... 


Your chief ambition may be to assure 
your wife a life income, or to guarantee 
funds for a child’s education, or to pay 
off the mortgage on your home. The 
Equitable agent carefully considers your 
own wishes and needs. Then, drawing 
on his professional training and experi- 
ence, he recommends a plan to fit your 
requirements exactly. That is what is 
meant by the Equitable Case Method of 
life insurance planning. 


i To the EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


better than 
average chance 


Ralph Wilson earns an average 
salary. His bank balance is only 
average. His judgment in buying 
securities, too, is not better than 
the average. Yet... 

He has assured Mrs. Wilson an 
adequate income even if he does 
not live, and has a guarantee that 
money will be available to support 
his two boys until each of them is 
twenty-one. 

He is building a fund which will 
take care of Ralph Wilson himself 
if he lives to retirement age. 

How does he do it? Well, an 
Equitable agent, applying the 
Equitable Case Method of life 
insurance planning showed him 
the way. 

This is not simply a story of 
life insurance, but life insurance 
planned to fit the exact needs of 
an individual and at an outlay he 
can afford. 


‘THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


Please mail a copy of your booklet describing the Equitable Case Method of Life Insur- 


: ance Planning. 
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Headaches — dizzy spells —sleeplessness — 
these are often caused by constipation. If 
constipation troubles you relieve it with 
FEEN-A-MINT. 

FEEN-A-MINT is a thoroughly effective 
laxative in chewing-gum form. It works bet- 
ter because when you chew it the laxative is 
spread smoothly and evenly right down to 
where it does its work. That’s why over 15 
million people already know abcut and use 
FEEN-A-MINT. It’s pleasant to take, too—a 
great point, especially in caring for children. 

Whenever you suffer from constipation 
take the doctor’s advice—chew FEEN-A- 
MINT. It’s inexpensive, too, 15¢ and 25¢ at 


your drug store. 


MAMA SAYS IT’S 
MEDICINE, BUT IT’S 1" 
JUST LIKE THE NICEST } 

CHEWING GUM 

| EVER TASTED. 


| method 


| tionally moving drama. 


] 
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On the Current Screen 


Ba Hecht and Charles MacArthur are 
the authors, directors, and producers of 
Crime Without Passion (AAA), the first 
important photoplay to be made on the 
East Coast since “The Emperor Jones.” 


Courtesy of Paramount Pictures Distributing Corporation 


‘ . . . ” 
A court-room scene from “Crime Without Passion 


Altho the film deals with one of the 


| familiar topics of screen drama, the plot- 
| ting of a “perfect crime,” and the un- 


doing of the master-mind who plans it, the 
new work is both striking and original. 
For the authors, despite the trickiness of 
their story, are interested not so much in 


| the plot manipulations as in what goes 
'on inside of the half-mad brain of the 


neurotic hero-villain of the story. Essen- 


| tially “Crime Without Passion” is a study 


in mental sadism, managed in stream- 


of-consciousness fashion. With sardonic 
aloofness, with a complete absence of emo- 
| tion or warmth, Hecht and MacArthur 


delve into the mind of the murderer with 


| scientific detachment, and show what he 
| thought and felt as he went about the 


business of covering up his tracks. 


To accomplish this mental study, the 


| authors have employed a device not unlike 


that used by Eugene O’Neill in “Desire 
Under the Elms.” They permit their hero- 
villain to speak his thoughts, through the 
of superimposing, by double- 
exposure, his figure upon the screen, so 
that the man’s inner self is seen and heard 
as it alternately advises and chides the 
harried killer. The whole picture is an 
interesting experiment in film-making, 
and its study of the mind of a mental 
sadist makes for definitely superior screen 


fare. At the same time, the work is a 
trifle disappointing. The authors have 


been so detached in their story-telling that 
the film ends by seeming an interesting 
stunt, but not genuinely stirring and emo- 
“Crime Without 
Passion” is a melodrama without passion. 


The difficult of the 


role brilliant 


| criminal lawyer, who fails to cover up 


his own crime, is vividly played by 
Claude Rains, one of the Theater Guild’s 
most interesting actors, but, unfortunately, 
Mr. Rains is often too exaggerated in his 


acting methods for complete comfort. 


Much more real and effective is a yor 
player known simply as Margo, who pl} 
the tortured and discarded sweetheartt} 
touchingly that she writes into the f 
many of the qualities of emotion only 
lacking in the rest of 
photoplay. Despite 
weaknesses, howevé 
“Crime Without FH 
sion” indicates tI 
Hecht and MacArthur 
destined to be of gry 
value to the moti} 
picture. 

Chained (AA) — Jc 
Crawford and Claj 
Gable in a well-dress} 
and entirely incredi 
drama about a girl 
stuck to her elderly 
band through gratitu) 
while all the time 4} 
was eating her heart «) 
for a young rancher fry 
the Argentine. It is fill 
with not-too-convincing self-sacrifice, unjy 
in the end, the husband becomes the m| 
sacrificial of them all and gives up his wy 

x * * i 


gan’s mystical love-story of Holland || 
wartime, faithfully and sympathetical} 
but ponderously, dramatized. It conta 
even more self-sacrifice than “Chained 
but is considerably less lively. Again #j 
unwanted husband provides the best p 
formance. This time he is played by Pd 
Lukas. Ann Harding is slightly less nol) 
than usual amid the Dutch setting. 
& # 
Straight Is the Way—The story off 
Jewish gangster and his regeneration | 
not helped by the fact that the rdles ai 
played by such definitely non-Semitic tyyy 
as Franchot Tone and May Robson. 


—— 


Production Notes—Hugh Walpole, wil 
came to America from England to ev 
laborate with Howard Estabrook on til 
“David Copperfield” script, also will aday 
his novel, “Vanessa,” for the films. . || 
For the first time, Barbara Stanwyck an 
Warren William will be filmed together | 
“Concealment,” about to go into prodw 
tion at Warner Brothers’ California studi¢| 

Ginger Rogers will play opposi 
Francis Lederer in “Romance in Manha 


tan.” ARGUS.) 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
Mother, *The Prize- The Girl From Mis- 
fighter and the Lady, souri, The Thin Man, 
*Cradle Song, Cath- One More River. 


erine the Great, *The Bulldog Drummond 
House of Rothschild, Strikes Back, *Thad 
*The Lost Patrol, Catspaw, Hide - Out) 
Viva Villa, *You're *Treasure Island, 
Telling Me, *Tarzan Crime Without Pas-4 


and His Mate, sion, 


AAAA—Outstanding films 


AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 
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Feel that 


KNOT «+ PAIN 


fade away 


HAT a difference you feel, 

almost the instant you start to 

rub aching, throbbing spots of pain 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 

It seems to spread a soothing, 
warming glow right down to the 
deepest point of the congestion— 
muscles tight with pain begin to re- 
lax. And then, as your hand moves 
back and forth over that sore spot, 
you feel a warm comforting glow, 
quickly followed by soothing cool- 
ness as the knot of pain eases away. 

For forty years, the most famous 
coaches, trainers and athletes have 
used Absorbine Jr. and praised it 
—for bruises, strains, sprains and 
aching muscles. You certainly 
ought to keep a bottle in your 
home. It saves a lot of suffering— 
and it’s also a fine antiseptic for 
cuts and burns. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at all 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. It is eco- 
nomical to use—only a few drops 
are necessary per application. For 
free sample, write today to 

W.F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, sprains, 
sleeplessness 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edward Price Bell, author, 
correspondent, and lecturer, 
every-day life of China’s 
coolie in “Nanking’s 
Companions.” 


newspaper 
writes of the 
hard-working 
Coolies and Their 


Joseph Cummings Chase, the distin- 
guished portrait-painter, contributes “The 
Appreciation of Beauty,” the second of a 
series of articles on personalities and events 
in his life as an artist. 

* * * * 


Frank R. Elliett, of the Department of 
Journalism, Indiana University, contributes 
“Uncle Sam’s Call to College,” in which he 
discusses the situation of students unable 
to find financial assistance, and what the 
Government has done to aid them. 

Henry Albert Phillips, author of “Sweden 
as a Rooseveltian Model,” writes from a 
personal study of the people and the nation. 
Author, editor, and lecturer, he has inter- 
viewed many European celebrities, traveled 
extensively in Central Europe, written a 
book on Spain, and studied conditions in the 
Orient at the invitation of the Japanese 
Government. Born in Brooklyn, New York, 
he is fifty-four years old. 

sy 6h Shee 

Randolph Phillips describes the plight of 
the railroads in “The Nation’s Bankrupt 
Railroads.” A New Yorker by birth, he is 
a graduate of Columbia University, and did 
general work on the New York Herald 
Tribune before specializing in finance. 

* * * * 

William H. Taylor, author of “Cup 
Races—Preview, But No Predictions,” was 
formerly a reporter on the Boston Herald. 
Now yachting editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, he soon will be writing 
daily accounts of the Cup races. 


Tagging the Banks 


dees Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion has been sending around to 14,000 
banks throughout the country 80,000 little 
brass tags which say that the bank is in- 
sured by the Government. The banks pay 
15 cents apiece for the tags, and they must 
use them. 

The number of tags shipped would seem 
to indicate that the larger banks will have 
them scattered around so that the customers 
always will have one in sight. 


More Than “‘Potato Railroad” 


es: many years the Bangor and Aroostook 
has been thought of as simply a “potato 
railroad.” But, lately, with the develop- 
ment of more diversified agriculture in 
northern Maine, reports have come to The 
Wall Street Journal of the first car-load of 
iceberg-lettuce to be shipped from northern 
Maine over this road as well as the first car- 
load of peas from Aroostook County. 


Also, the lumbering activity around Ban- 
gor has recently been more active. 
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How | removed 


my WORST ENEMY” 


—a Sad story with a happy ending 


Life was a failure to me 
until six months ago. 

I quarrelled with m 
friends, fussed at home and 
then finally lost my job, All 


because of my worst enemy! 


T should say “my worst 
enemies” — there were 
twoofthem. For six years 
they made life miserable 
‘| for me—those two pesky 
little corns! 


But one day I learned 
how to deal a death blow 
| to those offending mem-’ 
| bers —with Blue- Jay! 

Did I do it? Here’s how: | 


i 
i: 
Be 


1. I soaked my feet | 9.1 applied Blue- 3. After 3 days, re 


ice 10 minutes 1M | Jay, centering the | moved the plasters, 
ot water and | padsover thecorns. | soaked my feet, lift- 
wiped them dry. [he pain stopped. | ed out the corns! 


Blue-Jay is the safe, 
scientific corn remover 
—used by millions for 
35 years. Corn pain stops 
instantly —corn is gone 
in 3 days. Invented by a 
famous chemist, Blue-Jay 
ismade by Bauer & Black, 
BUBPICAING LE SSID CUM OUSC se mamma creek eu ee 
whose products are used by doctors everywhere. 
25c at all druggists — special size for bunions and calluses, 


How Blue-Jay Works 
A is the B&B medi- 
cation that gently 
undermines the corn. 
B is the felt pad that 
relieves the pressure, 
stops the pain at once. 
Cistheadhesivestrip 
thatbolds padin place, 
prevents slipping. 


New Blue-Jay Radio Program! “The Singing 
Stranger” — Broadway stars! Tues. and Fri, afternoon NBC. 


FREE BOOKLET — Contains helpful information for foot 

sufferers. Also valuable exercises for foot health and beauty. 

Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

(Pasting this coupon on a government post card will save 

postage.) LD9 
| NEY NT ne De eee eo Pee ae eee ene Aiport” aro Paar 
MASE OSS seta care sais cote, oPIRTOIErs kee Ek 
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VWHECAHS 


@ To know where the children are 
and that they are protected is worth 
many times the price of that fence. 


PAGE FENCE—Wrought Iron or Chain 
Link—keeps out what belongs out and 
keeps in what belongs in. 82 Page 
Service Plants blanket the country. 
Write to Association headquarters or 
any one of the District Offices shown 
below for name of Page Service Plant 
nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District offices in 
NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, ATLANTA | 

CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO | 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


Hitch this Coach behind your car and your hotel travels right with 
you Equipped with every convenience. Pays for itself in hotel bills 


ed. Suitable for business as well as touring. Big 1314 ft. model, 
now $495. Write for circular showing complete line. 


Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 445 York St., Detroit, Mich. 


CUTICURA SOAP 
Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Maes. 
Se Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


“Vanishing American” Not 
Vanishing, Science Finds 


(Continued from page 17) 


transition was a slow one, and various 
tribes had varying degrees of success at It. 


The records of the United States Gov- 
ernment show that in 1865 there were 
294.574 Indians on reservations. In 1891, 
the number had dropped to 246,834, but, 
after that low point, the Indian staged a 
rally which brought his total population 
up to 320,454 in 1933. The total number 
of Indians in the United States and Canada 
to-day is 443,365, or more than half the 
number estimated to have roamed the Con- 
tinent before the coming of the white man. 


The rate at which the various tribes are 
coming back is not uniform. For example, 
the Dakota-Sioux now seem to be more 
numerous than ever before. In 1780, accord- 
ing to estimates, they numbered 25,000; at 
present, there are almost 36,000. The 
Navaho provide another example. In 1869, 
they were estimated at 9,000; at present, 
there are more than 22,000 of them. 

Of course, all individuals listed to-day as 
Indians are not pure-bloods. Virtually all 
mixed-bloods are listed as Indians and en- 
joy full tribal rights. The United States 
Indian Service counts about 40 per cent. 
of the present population as being of mixed 


blood. 


Floating Ice-Factory 


De latest experiment of the eminent 
French engineer and_ scientist, Prof. 
Georges Claude, now is on the high seas, 
bound for Rio de Janeiro. It is a floating 
power-plant and ice-factory, in which Pro- 
fessor Claude expects to manufacture ice 
with power obtained from the sea. The 
ship, the Tunisie, sailed from Dunkirk, 
France, last week. A few hours behind it 
sailed the steamship Myson, carrying a tube 
which, when fitted together, will be nearly 
half a mile long. 

This tube will be sunk into the ocean 
off Rio, the lower end being secured by 
anchors, the upper end held at the surface 
by a huge float. Through it cold water from 
the ocean depths will be pumped into the 
ship, to cool the discharge end of a vapor- 
engine invented by Professor Claude. The 
vapor-pressure will be supplied by the 
warm surface-water, evaporated in a large 
tank from which the air has been partly 
exhausted. 

Thus, without supplying heat from any 
other source, the French inventor hopes 
to operate his machinery, taking advan- 
tage of the difference in temperature of 
the lower and upper layers of the water. 
He expects to manufacture 1,000 tons of 
ice daily, at a much lower cost than it can 
be made by ordinary sources of power. 

The sea-power vapor-engine scheme has 
been made to work on small models, and, 
for a limited time, on a large installation at 
Matanzas, Cuba, several years ago. The 
Cuban experiment was abandoned because 
the long pipe from the ocean bottom was 
unmanageable; it buckled and broke, and 
was too costly to replace. 
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qEETERBABE 


HEALTH JUMPER 


Builds Strong, 
Sturdy Legs! 
e 
Aids Digestion! 
® 
A Great 
Convenience 
to Mothers 
in Minding 
the Baby! 


Easily carried from 
one room to another 
as you go about 
your housework. Can be used (se™ 
also as a high-chair and as an 
auto seat. Write for circular and 
names of dealers nearest you. 


NATIONAL PROPUCTION CO. 
4595 St. Jean Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


rt 
re) 

Ac? 

poster” 


eS 


for FREE SEALED BOOK. It tells how to ob- 
tain these teachings. Address Scribe L.R.X. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
your own, with all the trade you can 


DO YOU attend to? Then become a foot cor- } 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in serie 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 


training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, ne 

agency. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 

fre qa LATEST. pinecroRy 

TO GOOD PRODUCTS | 

If you want to know the latest 
news about motor cars, products 
for the home, family and the busi- 


ness, winter resorts, cruises, then 
write for a free copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It contains information about 


PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME | 
PRODUCTS FOR MEN & WOMEN | 
TRAVEL & TOURS 
AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 
INSURANCE 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


The September Guide, off the press the 
middle of this month, includes a sum- 
mary of interesting advertisements 
currently published in The Digest. | 
It is issued as a special free service 
| 


2 
2 
life with an energy you have overlooked. Send : 
? 
? 


NINN ND OND 


} 


WANT a new business profession of 


} 
| 
? 


Boston, Mass. 


to Digest readers. It helps them buy 
with economy, and protects them 
against inferior substitutes by describ- 
ing worthwhile nationally-known 
products. It gives addresses of manu- 
facturers who offer 
interesting booklets. 


samples and 
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Dept. H, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


4 yews send me a free copy of the Advertising - 
tuide, | 


from the ship. 
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Morro Castle Disaster a Major Sea- Tragedy 


(Continued from page 5) 
lists of survivors as soon as they were com- 
piled. At least one newspaper, the New 
York American, cooperated with a radio 
station—in this case WOR—in addition to 
giving frequent news flashes from its own 
station, WINS. Because the disaster took 


place within fifty miles of the city, New 


York newspapers were not only able to 
place most of their reporters on the story, 
but also were able to obtain full accounts 
within a few hours after passengers fled 
No news event in recent 


years has been given such thorough cover- 
age by press, radio, and motion-pictures. 


On Wednesday evening, September 5, 


ithe Morro Castle sailed proudly out of 


Havana Harbor and passed historic Morro 
\Castle from which the vessel took its name. 
On board were 318 passengers and a crew 
of 240. Most of the passengers were 
ourists, returning from a joyous few days 
in Cuba’s gay capital. 

All went well until the last half of the 
trip. Friday morning the sturdy vessel ran 
into stormy weather of almost hurricane 
proportions. A lashing rainstorm tossed 
ithe ship about. 


Friday evening at 7:45 o’clock, just be- 
fore the guests were to sit down at the 
Captain’s ceremonial dinner, a custom ob- 
‘served on the last night out on each trip, 


; the Captain, Robert R. Wilmotte, died of 


heart attack. He had been with the 


Ward Line for thirty years and had com- 


manded the Morro Castle since it had been 
placed in service. First Officer William F. 
Warms became Acting Captain. 


About 2:30 A.M. a night watchman dis- 
covered a fire in the ship’s library. How 
ht started may never be known, but the fur- 
aishings of the room were blazing furiously 
when the discovery was made. 


From then on accounts differed as to 
what happened aboard the ill-fated liner. 
Apparently desperate efforts were made to 
quench the fire before a general alarm was 
sounded. Some survivors insisted that no 
niarm was given. But whatever happened, 
it was not until forty-five minutes after the 
fire was discovered, that George W. Rogers, 
radio operator, sent out at 3:15 an SOS, 
\Afire at sea... Can not hold out much 


Evidence of the chaos on the doomed ship 
\during that brief dramatic period came 
with daylight. Only eight of the twelve 
life-boats, each of which was built to hold 


seventy persons, were put to sea, and only 
eighty-five passengers were able to use 


them to reach safety. 


First to answer the SOS was the 
Monarch of Bermuda, returning to New 


York from Bermuda, and the freighter 


Andrea F. Luckenbach. 


Following these 
was the City of Savannah. All picked up 


scores of survivors from the water and life- 
||boats, 
‘answered the call and stood by. 


President Cleveland also 


The 


On shore the relief work was quickly 


sharge of checking the missing and the 


Major Maritime Disasters 
Since 1900 With Loss 
of Life 


Nov. 12, 1928—“Vestris,”’ foundered off 
Virginia Capes; 110. 

Oct. 16, 1926—Troop-ship blown up in 
Yangtze River, China; 1,200. 
Oct. 6, 1918—“Otrano,”’ 

sion off Scotland; 431. 
June 14, 1918—U. S, S. “Cyclops,’’ dis- 
appeared; 293. 
Feb. 26, 


British, colli- 


1916—“Provence,”” French 


cruiser, sunk in Mediterranean; about 3,130, 


July 24, 1915—“Eastland,” capsized at 
Chicago River dock; 812. 


May 7, 1915—‘‘Lusitania,” sunk by Ger- 
man submarine; 1,198. 


May 29, 1914——“Empress of Ireland,” 
collision; 1,024. 

Sept. 28, 1912—‘Kickermaru,” Jap- 
anese, sunk off Japanese coast; 1,000. 

_ April 14, 1912—‘Titanic,”’ collision with 
iceberg, North Atlantic; 1,513. 
June 28, 1904—‘‘Norge,”’ 

Scotland; 646. 
Sune 15, 1904— “General Slocum,” 
burned in East River, New York; 1,021. 


wrecked off 


survivors. The Red Cross sprang into 
action. The United States Coast Guard 
sent out patrol-boats and a special train 
of fifteen funeral coaches was sent from 
Jersey City to bring the bodies to New 
York. 


Inquiry into the cause of the disaster 
was to Swing into action Monday morning. 
Dickerson N. Hoover, Inspector-General 
of the Steamship Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was to sit as chairman. 
Martin Conboy, United States District At- 
torney in New York, was to be a member 
of the inquiry board, and if any indica- 
tions of criminal negligence is uncovered, 
he planned to take charge of a second in- 
vestigation with a view to grand-jury 
action. The first witness was to be Acting 
Captain Warms, with other officers and 
perhaps some passengers to follow. 


As the work of identifying the dead and 
checking the list of missing was nearing 
completion late Sunday night, there were 
numerous unexplained phases of the dis- 
aster, some of which the inquiry is expected 
to clear up. One was the cause of the fire, 
and another was why forty-five minutes 
elapsed between the discovery and the first 


SOS call. 


Another subject for inquiry was to be 
the alleged failure of the special fire- 
extinguishing devices which were supposed 
to be of the latest design. There had been 
reports that the water pressure was so low 
that some of the apparatus was useless, 
while some hose-lines were alleged to have 
burst, even with the low pressure. An- 
other undetermined point was why so many 
passengers jumped into the water when, 
for the time being, there was safety aft. 


Acting Captain Warms was the last to 
leave the liner. For hours he remained 
with thirteen of his men and refused to 
be taken off until the heat at last made this 
necessary. Brought into New York on 
Sunday, bare-headed, his arm bandaged 
and his feet suffering from burns. 


At the dock was his wife. “He stayed 
with the ship until the plates buckled under 
his feet. I wouldn’t have had him do any- 
thing else,” Mrs. Warms said. 
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Ag ae AN 
IN STORMY, CLOUDY WEATHER, 


ey 


Ze Pan 


unshine 
in the home 


No matter what the weather may be out- 
doors you’ can enjoy the health benefits of 
sunshine right in your own home with the 
Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp—your chil- 
dren can enjoy their sunbaths with a full 
quota of ultraviolet, those rays responsible 
for building the sunshine Vitamin-D. 


For the expectant and nursing mother during all that period whea 
nature is making increased demands for the minerals calcium and 
phosphorus, these demands can be supplied by an adequate diet 
plus ultraviolet sunbaths, ‘'A tooth for every child’’ should not 
be true today. 


And what is the cost of this health insurance? The cost of its 
operation is no greater than that of your electric toaster. 


Hanovia Lamps are simple to operate and have been extensively 
used for nearly 30 years. In case of sickness consult your physician, 
He is the only one qualified to advise you. 


HANOVIA MODEL ALPINE SUN LAMP 
Table Model — $99 EF. O. B. Newark, N. J. 


HANOVIA 


CHEMICAL WwW DE ae 
& MEG. Co. : 2 
¢™= NEW JERSEY 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘Facts and Figures’* 
IN AIG vavena piotaveralc ol einem) cicicisigiaisisvelsietel FiaXelsieisveleiaceiniarcteve ete 'ettte 


ALAN OSES. ies artereus stash etal cct Panett neha at ia co mbotett ateiote oe etees 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


fe 
NEW STYLE BOOK 


JUST fill out the coupon 
below, and this famous book 
of slenderizing fashions will 
be sent to you FREE, 


The latest New York and 
Paris fashions, adapted for 
you by experts who have 
specialized in stout apparel 
for more than thirty years. 


Dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
underwear, allat low prices— 
for we are the world’s largest 
producers of stout apparel. 


For your Free Style Book, 
mail coupon below TODAY. 


Jane Bryant 


Address Department 142 , 
39' Street at Fifth Ave.NEW YORK 


Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. { 
: [142] 
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j Town 


Abilene, Kans.—Bert Book Store. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—Wolff's. 

Adrian, Mich.—Sheffield’s; Fisher's. 

Akron, O.—M. O'Neil Co. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Inc.; Jos. 
Green; Stetson-Fisk, Inc.; W. M. Whitney 
& Co.; Albany Bookshop. _ 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s; New 
Mexico Book Store; Baptist Book Concern. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s; Hess's; Griesemer 
Stationery Co. 

Altoona, Pa.—The William F. Gable Co. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Russell Stationery Co. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
Store; Student Supply Store. 

Anaconda, Mont.—Standard Pub. Co. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros.; Cosmopolitan 
Book Store. 

Annapolis, Md.—George J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Slater’s; Geo. Wabr. 

Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co. 

Asheville, N. C_—Brown Book Co.; Halsey & 
Griffith. 

Atlanta, Ga.—D 
& Bros. Co.; 

Atlantic City, 


Augusta, Me. 

Austin, 
M. Scarbrou 
Texas Books 

Baltimore, 
Remington-Pt 
Co.; Dulany- 
Store; Lucas Bros.;~ J. 
Co.; Hutzler Bros.; The May Co.; 
Thalheimer; Howard Boyer Co. 

Bangor, Me.—Dillingham’s Book Stor, 

Batavia, N. Y.—Carlton M. Sleght. 

Battle Creek, Mich—Gage’s. 

Beaumont, Tex.—E. Szafir & Son C 

Bellingham, Wash.—Griggs Ste 
Union Printing Co.; J. B. Wahl. 

Beloit, Wis.—Bredesen Bros. 

Berkeley, Cal.—Associated Students’ Book 
Store; Sather Gate Book Shop; Radston’s; 
California Book Co.; Campus Book Store. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Book Store. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, J 
Webb Book Co.; Baptist Boo 

Bismarck, N. D.—Harris & Co. 

Bloomington, Ill.—W.B. Reed & 

Bloomington, Ind.—City 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Lemkuhl-Shepherc 

Boise, Ida—Ayres Book Shop; Arch C 
ningham. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; Old 
Corner Book Store; Charles E. Lauriat 
Company; Jordan-Marsh Co.; R. H. White 
& Co.; Book Shop for Boys & Girls; Per- 
sonal Book Shop; Pilgrim Press Book Store; 
Gilchrist’s; Smith & McCance; Dartmouth 
Bookstall. 

Boulder, Colo.—Greenman Stores Co. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Mathew’s Bros., 
D. M. Read Co.; F. H. Fargo Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus; 
Loeser's; Kleinteich’s; Womrath’s 12 stores; 
Rodgers Book Store; Stevenson & Marsters; 
Waxgiser & Rindler. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W. Chandler & Son. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 
Co.; Adam, Meldrum & Anderson; The 
Wm. Hengerer Co.; Bacon & Vincent. 

Burlington, lowa.—Gnahn's Book Store. 

Burlington, Vt.—McAuliffe’s; Univ. Store. 

Butte, Mont.—Post Office News Stand; 
Symons Dry Goods Co. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Amee Bros.; Phillips’; 
Harvard Cooperative Society. 

Canadaigua, N. Y.—I’. A. DeGraff. 

Canton, O.—Baer’s. 

Cedar Rapids, Ja.—Holden-Kahler 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Champaign, Ill.—Lloyde'’s; Univ. of Ill. Sup- 
ply Store; W. Lewis & Sons; G. C. Willis. 

Charleston, 8. C—Legerton & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Anderson Bros.; Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. HI. Payne & Co.; 
Stapp’s; D. B. Loveman & Co.; Miller’s 
Dept. Store. 

Chester, Pa.—Spencer Sta. Co. S 

Chicago, Ill—Marshall Field's; Brentano's 
Bookstores, Inc.; A. Kroch Co.; Boston 
Store; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Davis 
Dry Goods Co.; Economy Book Shop; Geo. 
M. Chandler; ‘‘The Fair"; Univ. of Chicago 
Bookstore; Doubleday, Doran Bookshop, 
care Mandel Bros.; Pilgrim Press; Wood- 
worth's Book Store; Womrath’s Book Shops; 
Methodist Book Concern; Workers Book 
Store; Wm. R. Hill; Post Office News Co.; 
Clement Y. Ritter; American Baptist Pub. 
Society. 


& Loeb; 


Inc.; 


Co.; 


Chico, Cal.—Chico Book & Stationery Co. 
Cincinnati, O.—John G. Kidd & Son, Inc.; 
James Book Store; Pounsford’s: Pogue's; 


Methodist Book Concern; Shillito's. 
‘larksburg, W. Va.—The James & Law Co. 
eveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 

Wood Co.; Higbee Co.; Halle Bros. Co.: 

Kichard Laukhuff; May Co.; Taylor's; 


University Book Store; The 8. Barker’s 
Sons Co.; Harvey’s Inc. 

Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenberg. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—Pikes Peak Bk. & 
Stat’y Co.; Kaufman Co.; The Book Mart; 
Out West Ptg. & Stat’y. Co. f 

Columbia, Mo.—Lucas Bros.; Scott’s; Mis- 
souri Store Co. 

Columbia, 8. C.—The R. L. Bryan Co.; State 
Book Store; Baptist Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 

Columbus, O.—McClelland & Co.; Long’s 
Book Store; Columbus Book Exchange; F. & 
R. Lazarus; Nitschke Paper Co. 

Corvallis, Ore.—University Co-op. Store; 
Corl’s Book Shop. 

Cumberland, Md.—Frank H. Barley & Co.; 
Ankeney Co. 

Dallas, Ore.—J. C. Hayter. 

Dallas, Tex.—Whitmore & Smith; Sanger 
Bros.; Schmalzried’s; Little Book Shop; 
Baptist Book Store; Practical Drawing Co. 

Danville, Ill—Woodbury Book Co. 

i jas] 


lamy Co.; Her- 
Dry Goods Co.; 
o.; Pratt Book 
Btore; The Book- 
tore; The Daniels 


& Fisher Stores Co. 
Des Moines, Ia.—Miller’s Book Store; Youn- 
ker’s; McNamara Office Supply Co.; Uniy. 
Book Store; Hyman’s Book Store. 

. Hudson Co.; The Meth- 
Mermaid Bookshop; 
oubleday, Doran 


lock Store; 
& Bondy. 


A. & E. Supply Co.; 
Duguoin, Ill.—Baptist P 
Durham, N. C.—Bookl ; Durham 


1ickel Co, 


< Co. 


Derby’s. 


Eugene, 
MeMorran & Washburne; Coe Stat’y Co. 

Pureka, Cal.—C. O. Lincoln Co. 

Evanston, Ill.—Lord’s, Inc.; Chandler’s. 

Evansville, Ind—Smith & Butterfield Co.; 

Fisher's; Geupel Bros. 

Everett, Wash.—Black & King; Rumbaugh’s. 

Fargo, N. D.—Office Specialties Co. 

Flint, Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Bowen's 
Miller’s Bookstore. 

Tort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Morrow’'s; Boston Store; 
McCann Photo Co. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman’s; Baade-Keil. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; ‘The 
Fair”; Bert Barber’s Book Store. 

Fresno, Cal.—H. 8. Crocker Co.; Fresno Book 
Shop; Radin & Kamp. 

Galesburg, Ill—Stromberg & Tenny. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Ohlendorf’s; Chas. 
Daferner. 

Golden, Colo.—F. R. Robinson. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Herpolsheimer’s; Ray- 
mer’s; Trankla’s. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Dundas Office Supply 
Co.; Paris D. G. Co.; Book & Gift Shop. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Prange Co.; Eckhardt’s. 

Greencastle, Ind.—Hamilton’s Book Store. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Wills Book & Stat’y Co. 

Greenville, 8. C-—W. R. Houston & Bro. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bro. 

Hamilton, O.—H. Wuebbold & Co. 

Hanover, N. H.—A. D. Storrs; The College 
Bookstore. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Aurand’s 
Cotterel & Co.; Pomeroy’s I 
300k Store; The Bookshop. 

Hartford, Conn.—Witkower’s! 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Mitchell & Co. 

Hays, Kan.—R. 8. Markwell. 

Helena, Mont.—Helena Office Supply Co.; 
Fligelman’s; Art & Gift Store. 

Hollywood, Cal.—Hollywood Citizen; Sta- 
tioner’s Corp’n.; Hollywood Bookstore; 
Stanley Rose. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Steigler Bros.; Wehlan’s. 

Houston, Tex.—T. Pillot Co.; Parrish’s; Wit 
and Wisdom Book Shop; Lamar Bookstore. 

Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart’s. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Cox & Campbell, Inc, 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 

Independence, Kan.—A. 8. Case. 

Independence, Mo.—H. R. Mills & Son, 

Indiana, Pa.—Henry Hall. 


3ookstore; 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Stewart’s Inc.; L. 8. 
Ayres & Co.; Capitol Bookstore. 

lowa City, Ia.—Univ. Bookstore; Ries’ lowa 
Book Store; lowa Supply Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Corner Book Store; Triangle 
Bookstore; Cornell Co-op. Store. 

Jackson, Mich.—A. Graver. 

Jackson, Miss.—Baptist Book Store; Office 
Supply Co, 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Baptist Book House; 
Cohen Bros.; Drubardin, Inc. 

Jacksonville, Ill—B. F. Lane Co. 

Jamaica, N. Y.—Gertz Department Store. 

Janesville, Wis.—James Sutherland & Son. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—The Office Supply Co. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Wm. B. Waters & Bro.; 
Penn, Traffic Co.; H. M. Berkey & Co. 

Joliet, Il.—Henley’s; Joliet Book Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—J. W. King. 

Junction City, Kan.—Edward H. Shane. 
] Ogg lic, HC ealseivetn C Thien] 


alsas City, Man. ough Sta: 

_J.C, Rawles & Co.; Tibbs’. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Emery Bird Thayer D. G. 
Co.; Cramer’s; Kansas City Book Exchange; 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc.; Fred Harvey; 
Methodist Book Concern; Jones Store Co.: 
Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Co. 

Klamath Falls, Ore—Underwood's Pharmacy. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Miller’s Dept. Store. 

Kokomo, Ind—W. H. Turner Co.; Sweet's. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Hoeschler Bros.; Weis’; 
Williams Office Supply Co. 

Lafayette, Ind—The Ray M. Southworth 
Co.; Decker Bros. 

Lake Worth, Fla.—The Book Shop. 

Lancaster, O.—Lancaster Bookshop; 
lespie’s Book Store. 

Lancaster, Pa—Herr & Son; Barr's; Ream’s. 

Lansing, Mich.—J. F. Crotty; IEmery-Pratt; 

Michigan School Service, Inc, 


Gil- 


The Largest Abridged Dictionary Published 


ONLY °5 


Bound in Maroon Cloth 
Beautiful Fabrikoid Binding, $6.00; Full Leathen 
Binding, $7.50 


No edition between this and the great unabridged dictionary 


Gold Lettering and Ornamentation; Bible Paper; Red Edges } 
Indexed; 91% inches High; 634 inches Wide; 154 inches Thiel 


September 15, 1934 


i Wonder-Book of the 


1,343 Pages—2,500 Illustrations—Defines 140,000 Term: 
Under the Editorial Direction of 
FRANK H. Vizetetty, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store 
Rowland’s Bookstore; The Book Nook. 
Leavenworth, Kan.—Kiser’s; Geiger’s. 
Lebanon, Pa.—K. S. Bollman; Harpel’s. 
Lewiston, Ida.—Kling’s; Schick & Howe. __ 
Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co.; B. Peck. 
cere oa Ky.—Veach’s Book Store; Wrenh 


ng Co. 

Lima, O.—Schell’s Book Store. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Miller & Paine; H. Herpols(: 
heimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store. | 


Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple; Gus) 
] 


Blass Co.; Baptist Book House. 
Livingston, Mont.—Sax & Fryer. | 
Logansport, Ind.—Seybold, D. G. Co.; Nefl’s} 
Long Beach, Cal.—Buffum’s; Brown's. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; C. C.). 

Parker; Broadway Dept. Store: “Bulli 

locks’; Robinson’s; Lofland’s; The May 
LOmpany, pene Co.; bene 

" > Cc 


om Boo 0 


300ksto 
Station 


aul an-- aUSS 0.5 Kk 
art Dry Goods Co.; Baptist Book Store. | 
Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell Co., Inc. 
Lynden, Wash.—Y. H. Tromp. 
Lynn, Mass.—R. §. Bauer Co.; Jerry Cos} 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 
Macon, Ga.—J. W. Burke; Brown Book Co. 
Madison, Wis.—University Cooperative Co.) 
Moseley Book Co.; Brown Book Shop 
Hawthorne Book Shop; Gatewood’s Book) 
Store. 
Manchester, N. H.—Goodman’s Bookstore} 
Manhattan, Kan.—Endacott’s Book Store} 
Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons; Fechter's! 


Marion, O.—Wiant’'s Book Store. 

Marshfield, Ore.—Coos Bay Stat’y Co. | 
McMinnville, Ore.—Harper Jamieson. 
Medford, Ore.—Swem's. 
Mem his, Tenn.—Taylor's; 


| 
Lowenstein's} 
Goldsmith's. ; 1 


| 


September 15, 1934 


English Language jf7# 


THE PRACTICAL STANDARD DICTIONARY 


/ Spells, pronounces, and defines 140,000 terms—thou- 
sands more than any other abridged dictionary published. 
A truly marvelous book of information, being the largest 
and latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & Waenalls 
Unabridged New Standard Dictionary which cost over 
$1,500,000 to produce! Also, it is the latest, most authori- 


tative, and most scientifie abridged dictionary made. 


ANSWERS A MILLION QUESTIONS 
In the Home 


It is indispensable, taking the burden off parents’ shoulders by giving cl a 
to the thousand and one questions asked by the young folks. . Se Pew ore 


In the School 


It is the popular authority with teachers and pupils, its convenient size, modernity 
and immense scope making an irresistible appeal. : 


.New from Cover to Cover_ 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary defines the very 
newest words and phrases in our lan- 
guage, such as belga, Byrd, Dail Eireann, 
Fascist, milline, Nazi, robot, rodeo, Roose- 
velt, technocracy, television, synura, vac- 
tuphone, vitamin, ete. 


Many Exclusive Features 


Just a few exclusive points of Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary superiority 
are: (1) The entire vocabulary is in one 
alphabctical order, (2) The most com- 
mon meaning is given first, (3) All 
definitions are by definitive statement, 
(4) 12,000 lines are devoted to 6,000 
synonymic treatments, (5) It presents 
6,000 antonyms and indicates correct 
use of prepositions. 


Answers Every Purpose in 
Homes, Schools, and Offices 


In schools, in business offices, in 
homes—for teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
dents, men of affairs—for club women, 
business women, society women, and 
women directing home affairs—for 
parents who are training their children 
in that priceless accomplishment, the 
correct use of our language—for all who 
speak, read, or write English, or who 
desire to do so, this volume will prove a 
never-failing guide of sterling worth. 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 


The Practical Standard Dictionary 
measures up to the highest standards of 
beauty and impressiveness as a gift. In 
addition, this authoritative book will be 
in daily use among those to whom you 
give it, and «hus will prove a constant 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Prize-Winning Authority 


The Only Dictionary Awarded the 
Grand Prize (Highest Award) by the In- 
ternational Jury of Awards at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Highly Endorsed 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, former Chancellor 
New York University: ‘‘A marvel of con- 
densation, range, and up-to-dateness."’ 


“It is so far superior to any other 
American dictionary of its size that it 
will be welcomed by every one who wants 
a handy reference book.’’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only 
this most modern dictionary and_save 
yourself from disappointment. Get a 
funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 
Dictionary because it is the largest 
abridged dictionary publjished and con- 
tains many thousand more words than 
will be found in other dictionaries of 
similar cost. 


Greatest Dictionary Value‘ 
Ever Offered 


Think of it! This matchless diction- 
ary—the newest, and the _ largest 
abridged dictionary published—for a 
total of only $5.26 (carriage prepaid), 
bound in Maroon Cloth, printed on 
Bible paper from new clear type. With 
thumb-notch index! Don’t delay! Get 
your order in at once. 


Other Bindings of the _ 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


Bible Paper Edition; Size 6 34x 9% 
Inches. Full Crushed Levant, gilt 
edges, hand tooled, raised bands, 
boxed, $17.50, post-paid. Full Flex- 
ible Leather, gilt-edge paper, boxed, 
$7.50; post-paid, $7.76. Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; postpaid, $6.26. 

Regular Paper Edition; Size 7% x 
10% x 3 Inches. Buckram, $6; post- 
paid $6.34. Cloth, $5; post-paid, 

5.34, 


Sold at All Beeksellers or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Miami, Fla.—Burdine’'s. 

Middletown, Conn.—Hazen’s Book Store. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Des Forges; Hampel’s; 
Gimbel’s; The H. H. West Co.; The Herz- 
feld-Phillipson Co.; Siekert & Baum Stat’y 
Co.; Caspar Krueger, Dory Co.; Diederich- 
Schaefer Co.; Frances McLeod Book Stall. 

Minneapolis, | Minn.--Power's; _ Dayton’s; 
Mabel Uirich’s Book & Print Shop; Don- 
aldson’s; Augsburg Pub. House; Farnham’s; 
A. W. Isca; Miller-Davis Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—Office Supply Co. 

Mobile, Ala.—Hammel’s; Reiss’. 

Modesto, Cal.—The L. M. Morris Company. 

Moline, Ill.—Carlson Bros., Inc. _ . 

Monmouth, Ill.—Wirtz’s; McQuiston’s. 

Monroe, La.—Ferd. Levi Stat’y Co., Inc. 

Montgomery, Ala.—‘‘The Fair.” 

Moscow, Ida.—R. Hodgins. . - 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel; City News & 


Bh. hiel’s; 
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ville, r 

Bros.; Mills’; Stokes & Stokell, ‘Inc.; 
Baptist Book Store; Castner Knott. 

Newark, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Baker 
Printing Co.; Grover Bros.; Kresge De- 
partment Store; Hahne & Co.; Womrath’s. 

Vewark, 0.—Edmiston Book Store Co. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Hutchinson’s. 

New Britain, Conn.—Beacon Book Shop. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Strauss’; Reed’s. 

New Haven, Conn.—l, P. Judd Co.; Schar- 
tenberg’s; Book & Quill; Yale Co.-op. 

New Orleans, La.—Siler’s, Inc.; F. F. Han- 
sell, D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maison-Blanche. 

Newton, Kans.—Phil M. Anderson. 

New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s Book Stores, 
Inc.; Macy's; Wanamaker’s; Gimbel’s; 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop; Goldsmith 
Brothers; Womrath’s 33 Stores; Blooming- 
dale’s:Scribner’s; Putnam's; Dutton’s, Inc.; 


Doubleday, Doran Book Shops; MeDevitt- 
Wilson Co.; The Sherwood Co.; Himebaugh 
& Browne; Ball & Wilde; Stern Bros.; The 
Methodist Book Concern; Barnes & Noble; 
Fleming H. Revell Co.; Beacon Bookshop; 
Britannica Bookshop; B. Altman & Co. 
Bookshop; Columbia Univ. Press Book- 
store; A. G. Seiler; New York Univ. Press 
Bookstores; M. J. Whaley, Inc.; Thoms & 
Eron; Stevenson & Marsters; G. E. Stechert 
& Co.; Dauber & Pine. 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son. 

Northampton, Mass.—Bridgman & Lyman; 
Hampshire Book Shop. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

Oakland, Cal_—Smith Bros.; Dewitt’s Inc.; 
Western Book & Tract Co.; Capwell’s; 
Dalton Bros.; Holmes Book Co.; Capwell, 
Sullivan & Furth; Kahn's Dept. Siore. 

Oak Park, Ill—‘'The Fair’; Westgate Book 


Shop. 
eR 
i 


n! 
Brown Dept. Store. 

Okmulgee, Okla.—Robert Cooke Co. 

Olean, N. Y.—F. H. Oakleaf Co. 

Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 

Omaha, Neb.—Matthews Bookstore; Bran- 
deis; Kieser’s; W. A. Hixenbaugh & Co. 

Ontario, Cal—Newton’s. 

Oregon City, Ore.—Huntley-Draper Drug Co. 

Orono, Me.—University Store Co. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Owatonna, Minn.—Gericke’s Drug Store. 

Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 

Paris, Texas—Alexander Book Co. 

Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; H. F. 
Brown; F. C. Nash Co. 

Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery Co.; Meyer 
Bros.; Quackenbush Co.; Star Book Shop. 

Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier's Book Store. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson’s; Rox's, 


Peoria, Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jaquin & Co. 

Petaluma, Cal.—Ott & Veale. 

Petersburg, Va.—T. S. Beckwith Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Wanamaker’s; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Gimbel’s; Lit Bros.; Leary’s 
Book Store; Snellenburg's; Archway Book 
Store; Peter Reilly; Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.; 
A. R. Womrath, Inc.; Doubleday, Doran 
Book Shop; American Baptist Book Store; 
_A. Pomerantz & Co.; John Jos. MeVey. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jos. Horne Co.; Kauf- 
mann’s; J. R. Weldin Co.; Harrison J. 
Hays; Gimbel’s; United Presbyterian 
Board of Pub.; The Methodist Book Con- 
cern; Stevenson & Foster. 

Plymouth, Mass.—A. S. Burbank. 

Pocatello, Ida.—James C. Bangs. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Brown Bros. 

Port Huron, Mich.—David McTaggart Co. 

Portland, Me.—Loring, Short & Harmon; 

Portland, Ore.—J. K. Gill Co.; Meier & Frank 

Co.; Hyland’s; Irwin Hodson Co.; Olds 

Wortman King Co. 

Poughkeepsie, fi 

Prescott, Ariz. 
Brooke & § 

Providence, 
lender 
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ats Book Co. 
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Quincy, Ill.—8 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Richmond, Cal.—Furrer’s. 
Richmond, Ind.—Bartel, Rohe 
Nicholson & Bro. 

Richmond, Va.—Miller & Rhoads, I 
byterian Com. of Pub.; Whitmor 
L. P. Levy Co.; Baptist Book Stq 

Riverside, Cal.—Rouses, Inc. 

Roanoke, Va.—Caldwell-Sites; ' 

Sta. Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—The Book Shop; Adams’ 
Book & Art Shop. | 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom’s Inc.; Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; Clarence W. Smith; 
University Bookstore. 

Rockford, Ill—Rockford Office Sup. House; 
Hess Bros. 

Rock Island, Il].—Augustana 
L. 8S. McCabe & Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, 
Tuttle, Inc.; Knox Bookstore. 

Rome, Ga.—Wyatt’s. 

Roseburg, Ore.—Roseburg Bookstore. 

Rutland, Vt.—The Tuttle Co.; G. E. Chaln® 

Sacramento, Cal,—H. S. Crocker Co.; Levin- 
son's; H. E. Jones Bookstore. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Kelsey’s; Connery-Palmer 
Co.; M.W. Tanner D. G. Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Smith’s Bookstore; Mann- 
schreck’s Book Store. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stix, Baer & Fuller; Scruggs- 
Vandervoort - Barney’s; Famous - Barr; 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop; Conrad 
Witter; Eden Pub. House; Concordia Pub. 
House. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stat’y 
Co.; The Golden Rule; Crist Book Shop; 
Emporium Mere. Co. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Palm Book Shop. 

Salem, Mass.—The Book Shop; Jerry Costello. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros.; Commercial Book 
Store; Atlas Book Store; Miller’s. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Deseret Book Co.; 
Pembroke Co.; Utah-Idaho School Supply; 
Dwyer’s Bookshop. 

San Angelo, Tex.—Probandt Printing Co. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Joske’s Dept. Store; 
Nic. Tengg; Wolff & Marx Co. 

San Bernardino, Cal.—Barnum & Flagg; 
Harris Co. 

San Diego, Cal.—Stationer’s Corporation; 
Hutton’s; Arey-Jones Co.; The Marston Co. 

Sandusky, O.—C. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘The White House’; 
The Emporium; Holmes’; Paul Elder's; 
Neal Stratford & Kerr; City of Paris; H.S. 
Crocker Co.; J. W. Stacey; Wellendorf Book 
Co.; French Bookstore; California School 

Book Depository; A. Carlisle & Co.; Schwa- 

eri oO Lieberman; New- 


v &a echnical Book Co.; 


s SHG Winch; Curtis M. 
Lindsay; College Bookstore; Melvin, Rob- 
erts & Howorth. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal.—Lind’s. 

Santa Barbara, Cal—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Copeland's Book Shop; Tecolote Book Shop. 

Santa Fe, N. M.—Santa Fe Book & Stat’y Co. 

Santa Monica, Cal.—Kay’s. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.—Corricks’ Book Store. 

Savannah, Ga.—Silva'’s Book Shop. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Union Book Co., Inc.; 
Johnson's Gift Shop. : 

Scranton, Pa.—Reisman’s; Scranton D. G. 
Co.; The Book Shop; Reynolds Bros. 

Seattle, Wash.—‘‘The Archway’; Lowman 
& Hanford Co.; The Book Mart; Shorey’s; 
Univ. Book Store; Frederick & Nelson; 
Linholm’s; MacDougall & Southwick; “The 
Bon Marche”; Rhodes’ Dept. Store. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Scott's Book Shop. 


Concern; 


The Literary Digest 3! 


Name Is in This List 


Shreveport, La.—Hirsh & Leman Co.; Bap- 
_tist Book Store. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Martin Co.; Davidson's. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D.—Sioux Falls Book & Sta- 

_ tionery Co. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robert- 
son Bros. Co. 

Spartanburg, 8. C.—The Dupre Book Co. 

Spokane, Wash—John W. Graham & Co.; 
The Crescent; Spokane Dry Goods Co. 

Springfield, Ill—Coe Bros.; F. R. Simmons. 

Springfield, Mass.—Joknson’s: Forbes «& 
Wallace, Inc.; Meekins, Packard & Wheat 
Bookshop; The Library Book House. 

Springfield, Mo.—Brown Bros.; Heer’s. 

Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Book Store, Inc. 

Stanford U., Cal_—The Stanford Bookstore. 

Staunton, Va.—Beverly Bk. Co.; Baer Bk.Co. 

Stillwater, Minn.—Stillwater Book & Sty. Co. 

Stockton, Cal.—Morris Bros.; Kendall-Tred- 
way; Quinn’s. 

Streator, Ill—D. Heenan Mere. Co. 

Sunbu 


<store; Every- 
7's; Student's 
store; Dey Bros. 
Book Exchange; 


Ren fisher G3 
Tampa, Fla.—Don Quixote Bookshop; Maas 


an Com. of Pub. 
Book Shop; Lion 
: m. & Eng. Co.; Lam- 
son Bros. Co.; The Blade Ptg. & Paper Co. 
Topeka, Kan.—Hall’s; Kansas Book Co.; 
Warren M. Crosby; Moore Stat’y Co. 

Trenton, N. J.—Travers Book Store; Stoll 
Stat’y Co. 

H. Hill & Co.; Troy 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Tulsa, Okla.—Tulss 
kin Co. 
Twin Falls, Ida.—Cli 
Tyler, Tex.—R. E. Br 
Urbana, Ill.—Enginee 
Utica, N. Y.—J. L. 
Sup. Co. 
Vallejo, Cal.—Smith’s, 
Valparaiso, Ind.—M. 
Vincennes, Ind.—C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Inc.; Woodward 
tyne & Sons 
8. Kann Soy 


Big Book Shop; 

; Chas. G. Stott & Co. 

mun.—Davis & Nye; Louis 

s Book Store. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Edson E. Robinson, 

Watertown, S. D.—D. F. Jones Drug Co. 

Waukegan, Ill—Pearce’s Book Store. 

Wellington, Kan.—Brown’s Bookstore. 

Wellesley, Mass.—Hathaway House Bookshop. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—C. H. Armstrong. 

West Palm Beach, Fla.—Halsey & Griffith. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Stationery 
Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
Allen Book & Shoe Co.; Innes Co. 

Wichita Valls, Tex.—Lovelace Book Store; 
Cargill Bookstore. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa—Long's; Fowler, Dick & 
Walker; Pomeroy’s, Inc.; Wide Awake 
Book Shop; Deemer & Co.; Kressley’s. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Geo. B. Wolf; H. G. 
Phillips Supply House. 

Wilmington, Del.—‘‘Butler’s, Inc.”; Green- 
wood Bookshop. 

Wilmington, N. C.—C. W. Yates & Co.; 
James Book & Stat’y Store. 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 

Woodland, Cal.—J. F. Laurence. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Bannister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Biber Bros. Stores. 

York, Pa.—Regal Co.; Wagner's Bookstore; 
L. P. Gross. 

Youngstown, O.—Geo. McKelvey Co.; C. H. 
Krauter Co.; Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 

Zanesville, O.—Edmiston Book & Stat'y Co. 


—_—a ot 
lif your Bookseller is out of steck of 


Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 


Dictionary, don't take a substitute, 
but order direct on this coupon. 


Dig. 9-15-34 


| FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| I enclose $5.26* for which please send me 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dic- 


tionary. Bible paper. 
like illustration, 
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| Addres}... 
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*Make your remittance $6.26 if you 
wish the Fabrikoid binding, Bible paper; 
| $7.76 if you wish the full flexible leather 
binding, Bible paper; $17.50 if you_wish 
| the full crushed Levant binding, Bible 
paper; $6.34 if you wish the Buckram 
| binding, regular paper; $5.34 if you wish 
the cloth binding, regular paper. 


Sturdy cloth binding, 


Playing the Game 


Cup Races—Preview, But No Predictions 


Rainbow Beat Yankee for the Honor of Defending the “Ould Mug” ina Preliminary as Thrilling 
as Any Main Event; Now Sopwith’s Endeavour Will Test Skipper Vanderbilt's Skill 


skippers and crews meet September 

15 in the fifteenth match-race series 
for the eighty-three-year-old America’s Cup, 
oldest international challenge trophy. 
Naming the winner will remain a matter of 
conjecture until after a race or two, 
but it is pretty sure to be the hardest- 
fought Cup series in many years. 


[ss very fast boats and two very able 


No harder fought, tho, than were 
the trial races which ended in 
the selection of Rainbow as the Amer- 
ican defender. Rainbow, owned by a 
New York Yacht Club syndicate 
headed by Harold S. Vanderbilt, and 
sailed by Vanderbilt with an after- 
guard consisting of C. Sherman Hoyt, 
John Parkinson, W. Starling Burgess 
(designer of Rainbow) and Zenas 
Bliss, Jr., and a professional crew, 
won the trials fairly and squarely 
after her leading rival, Yankee, had 
been the outstanding contender for 
four-fifths of the season. 


Yankee was the more popular boat. 
Discarded four years ago; rebuilt and 
campaigned by a Boston syndicate 
headed by Chandler Hovey and her 
designer, Frank C. Paine, and con- 
tributed to by several hundred large 
and small donors; sailed by the vet- 
eran Charles Francis Adams assisted 
by Paine, Hovey, Richard Fay, and Morgan 
Harris in the afterguard and a crew headed 
by Capt. Gus Olsen and including a few 
amateurs, Yankee had everything to appeal 
to the imagination. 


Spirit Aboard Yankee 


People in the Corn Belt who never saw a 
big yacht wrote letters to the papers 
about her. In New England she was tem- 
porarily the symbol of that region’s sailing- 
ship traditions. Members of the syndicate 
lavished their time and labors, and perhaps 
more money than some of them could 
afford, on her. Captain Olsen broke his 
leg in a race and was hobbling around her 
deck doing two men’s work when she 
raced again. Ivan Pohlson, her second 
mate, had a finger cut off by the jib-sheet, 
twisted a marline tourniquet around it, and 
kept on working through that race. Her 
foremast-hands stood loyal while other 
crews bickered over wages. 


And the old Yankee responded nobly, 


tho handicapped at first by a shortage 
of sails that later was overcome. From the 
first race in mid-June until the fleet re- 
turned to Newport from the Yacht Club 
cruise on the night of August 15, Rainbow 
never scored one clean-cut victory over 
Yankee, tho she won once on a protest 
and once on a fluke in a drifting-match. 


Yankee’s admirers waxed confident. 
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© International 


T. O. M. Sopwith and his wife at the wheel of England’s 


Endeavour on a trial run near the Cup race course 


By Wi1am H. Tayior 


Meanwhile, they were improving Rain- 
bow. A new flexible boom and other altera- 
tions hadn’t turned the trick, and that 
night of the return from the Vineyard, 
Vanderbilt, giving in at last to his close 
advisers, ordered into Rainbow’s bilge three 


more tons of ballast than she had ever car- 
ried, bringing her at last down to her de- 
signed lines. Some suspected that he was 
just playing a trump he’d held back all 
summer to give his rivals a false confidence. 
Anyhow, it worked. 


On the two succeeding days Rainbow 
won the Astor and King’s Cups. Rainbow 
was clearly an improved boat, but not yet 
clearly a better boat than Yankee. In the 
Astor Cup race Yankee was boxed by 
smaller yachts and lost precious time at 
the start. In the King’s Cup she was lead- 
ing until a shift of wind put her to leeward 
of them all. A few days later the final 
trials started, and Yankee beat Rainbow in 
their first match, restoring the lagging con- 
fidence of the “Yankees.” Next time Rain- 
bow won, but I believe the selection commit- 
tee still held Yankee in the higher esteem. 


Frederick H. Prince’s Weetamoe, after 
a game but futile fight by her owner, de- 
signer, and afterguard to make a showing 
with a hull that was outmoded by rules 
altered since she was built in 1930, was 
soon eliminated. 

The third Yankee-Rainbow race was the 
beginning of Yankee’s end. In that race 
Yankee rounded the weather-mark just 
astern of Rainbow, and passed her down 
wind, but had to withdraw when a vital 
part of her rigging failed in a pinch. 


Yankee was safely in the lead when 
her jumper-strut, a mast support, snapped 
under the uncalculated strain of a 
maneuver never before attempted by the 
big yachts, a luffng match, with parachute 
spinnakers set. Reliability is as important 
as speed in yacht-racing. Rainbow’s 
rig stood the gaff and Yankee’s didn’t. 


Their fourth race—really the de- 
ciding one, I believe—Yankee just 
simply blew. Vanderbilt, who is at 
his best on the starting-line, out- 
jockeyed Adams at the start. Yankee, 
overhauling Rainbow near the lee 
mark, doused her big spinnaker too 
soon and fell back. On the wind 
and gaining again, an ill-timed tack 
put Yankee under the lee of Rainbow, 
and so at the mercy of Mike Vander- 
bilt, who gives no quarter in a yacht- 
race. It was a convincing victory for 
Rainbow, but the committee gave 
Yankee another chance. 


The last one was a hard-luck race 
for Yankee. A well-placed but slow 
start, the bursting of her Genoa jib, 
and then the parting of her working 
jib-sheet shackle successively ham- 
pered her. And as if that weren’t 
enough, a backing wind under 
Martha’s Vineyard gave Rainbow the 
leading boat’s break. At that, Yan- 
kee rounded the weather-buoy only a min- 
ute and a half back. Running home, she 
cut that lead to a split-second to stage the 
most thrilling finish in Cup yachting. 


Rainbow Selected as Defender 


Still, she lost. The America’s Cup com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club, W. A. 
W. Stewart, Commodore Junius S. Morgan, 
EK. Townsend Irvin, George A. Cormack, 
Van S. Merle-Smith and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, a conscientious and fair-minded group 
of sportsmen, faced a hard choice. They 
could go along and perhaps tie up the series 
until the very limit, seven days before the 
Cup matches, when a defender must be 
named. Or they could acknowledge Rain- 
bow’s victories to date in the crucial series, 
eliminate the popular Yankee, and give 
Vanderbilt time to make his preparations 
for the Cup match. As I write these lines, 
two days later, Yankee is beating slowly, 
dejectedly up Buzzards Bay past my front 
porch to her winter quarters in Boston. 
Rainbow is going to Bristol to give her crew 
a rest and have certain overhauling done 
preparatory to the America’s Cup match. 


Many will always believe, as with Vanitie 
in 1920, that Yankee was the faster boat. 
But Rainbow, and Vanderbilt, came through 
in the pinches. Rainbow’s gear stood up 
under stress, under racing conditions. 


eptember 15, 1934 


Skipper Vanderbilt outgeneraled Skip- 
r Adams in a majority of the starts, 
id while Adams is probably the better 
‘Imsman, especially in nursing a_ boat 

windward, Vanderbilt, a student of 
e mechanical and calculable elements of 
e sport, is probably the greater com- 
ander. Yankee’s strategy and sail han- 
ing were smarter in most of their races, 
it in the trials, when it really counted, the 
verse was the case. The selection commit- 
e had the hardest of choices to make 
tween two evenly-matched boats, two mas- 
r skippers, and two splendid crews. It 
as an especially difficult choice in view 
popular sentiment—not that Rainbow 
unpopular, but that Yankee was pecu- 
arly the people’s choice. And when it 
ymes to the finals, it may turn out that it 
idn’t matter—that either Yankee or Rain- 
aw could have beaten Endeavour, or that 
either of them could. 


. Dangerous Challenger 


Endeavour looks like a very hard boat to 
eat. She has a beautiful hull, the finest 
nd most modern of spars and rigging and 

supply and variety of sails—twenty-one 
cing sails in all—second to none. T. O. 
[. Sopwith, her able amateur owner and 
<ipper, has missed no tricks. For the last 
mn days he has sailed almost daily work- 
uts against Vanitie—not real trials of 
seed, where the boats could be clocked 
etween marks, or otherwise judged on a 
onclusive basis, but long, rambling sails 
1 which the boats worked in company on 
very point of sailing, and under all com- 
inations of sail. Sopwith’s main purpose 
ras to train his mixed amateur-and-profes- 
ional crew. Those who have sailed in and 
gainst Hndeavour report that they are 
haping up beyond all reasonable expecta- 
ons. Sopwith, who has timed various 
laneuvers and sail changes on the stop- 
ratch from day to day, reports a remark- 
ble improvement since the mixed crew 
rst began working 
ogether over here. 

Endeavour has 
utsailed Vanitie 
ven under the lat- 
er’s favorite condi- 
ions of light airs 
nd smooth water. 
Jn sundry occasions 
he has followed in 
he wake of the 
ther American 
loops, during races, 
ind definitely over- 
lauled them, ac- 
ording to the ob- 
ervation of experi- 
mced yachting 
ritics. But this 
loesn’t mean too 
nuch. Two boats in 
1. match-race fre- 
juently take longer 
0 cover the distance 
vetween two marks 
han a slower boat, 
ailing by herself 
vith no match-tac- 
ies to worry over, 
vill usually take. 


Wide World 


Rainbow, defender of the America’s Cup, 
gracefully outlined against the sky above 
the Cup course 


One recalls Shamrock V, which, on occa- 
sions, sailed circles around the American 
boats during the trials, but which went 
like a haystack when she got in a real race. 


Mr. Vanderbilt isn’t underrating the op- 
position. “Endeavour is a fast boat, a very 
fast boat,” he remarked the night after his 
selection was announced. “And Sopwith 
knows what he’s about. We have our work 
cut out for us.” 


Rainbow will have every preparation. 
Her centerboard will be smoothed down to 
avoid its sticking. Her bottom will be 
polished to a mirror surface. Her crew 
between the trials and the Cup races, will 
have sailing enough to keep them in trim, 
but not enough to turn them stale. All of 
which is also true of Endeavour. Rainbow 
may have a few new sails. She has plenty 
of sails—including all the good ones from 
Enterprise, her 1930 predecessor of the 
Vanderbilt string. But, excepting the work- 
ing head-sails, few of the are new. Of her 
ten mainsails, for instance, the only new 
one was borrowed from Weetamoe and is 
too small to use except in a blow. Some of 
the best of the old ones have been pieced 
out to full size, and resewn to insure 


strength. Vanderbilt has been advised by | 


experts on sails that new canvas would be 


more dependable and efficient, but he be- | 


lieves in the sails he has used and proved 
out, even tho they have a good many 
sailing hours behind them. Vanderbilt 
doesn’t make many mistakes—that’s why he 
is sailing the Cup defender. 


But No Predictions Now 


Anyhow, nobody knows until after the 
first, or maybe the second or third, race 
how Rainbow and Endeavour will stack up. 
It may be a walkaway for one or the other, 
or it may be a seven-race dog fight. They 
sail their first race, weather permitting, 
from the buoy nine miles to sea off Newport, 
September 15, and they will keep on until 
one boat has won a total of four races. 


The races, over 
thirty-mile courses, 
will be alternately 
windward and _ lee- 
ward and triangular, 
and if neither yacht 
has finished within 
five and one- half 
hours of the start it 
will be no race. 
Races are scheduled 
for each successive 


week-day, weather 
permitting. The 
conditions are as 


fair as they can be 
made. Many yachts- 
men believe that it 
would be for the 
good of the sport if 
the’ Cup, aiter 
eighty-three years in 
Tiffany’s vault, were 
won by England, 
but, as Vanderbilt 
pointed out in his 
book, no one wants 
to be the man to 
lose it—it will be a 
fight to the finish. 
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..-Writes John A. Collings 


Eastern Division Supt. of T.W.A. 


To heat an airplane hangar efficiently 
and at minimum cost is a tough 
assignment—but not too tough ioe 
an Iron Fireman automatic coal 
burner. In fact, the job of providing 
an abundance of warmth at the T.W. A. hangar 
at Port Columbus, Ohio, and of making savings 
in heating bills is the sort of work Iron Fireman 
does for thousands of owners from coast to coast, 
year in and year out. 

Fuel costs with gas at Port Columbus for a 
seven-month period had been $4850.45. Then an 
Iron Fireman was installed. Fuel cost for the 
next comparable seven-month heating period 
dropped to $879. 36—a saving of $3971.09 or 81%. 

Iron Fireman not only made possible a huge 
cash discount on the Port Columbus fuel bill, 
but supplied a flow of mellow coal heat without 
fluctuation and without smoke nuisance. 

Not everyone who buys an Iron Fireman can 
cut fuel costs 81%, but rare indeed is the business, 
institution or home where Iron Fireman cannot 
make a good big saving and do a better firing job. 

Ask for a free survey of your boiler or furnace 
room. Iron Fireman is quickly installed in homes 
and in power and heating plants up to 300 h.p. 
Easy terms of payment. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveiand; Toronto. Dealers 
everywhere. See the Iron 
Fireman exhibit at Home 
Planning Hall, A Century 
of Progress, Chicago. 

r) 
At top: John A. Collings, Eastern 
Division Supt. of T. W. A. 
At right: Icon Fireman installa- 
tion at T. W. A. hangar, Port 
Columbus. The Iron Fireman 
dealer in Columbus is The 
Sunday Creek Coal Company. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Vol con FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3014 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Type of plaac: 


OD Commercial Heatiog 
OO Power [] Residential 


OD Send literature 
(1) Make firing survey 


IN RIM) cecccasesnerucs 


Addcess. 
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APPEALING 
New York City 


Affords many advantages worthwhile to visitors. 
G. T. SANDALLS, Manager 


The Rendezvous of Digest Readers. 
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40th to 41st Sts., 


Delightful apartments for residence and attractive rooms for transient use. 
The Cuisine acclaimed as of the best-—The Fountain Room a novel feature. 
An Hotel] of singular charm—rich in comfort and in tradition, maintaining 
that personal interest in a discriminating clientele. 
WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION—OUR CHARGES ARE REASONABLE 
M. BATES, Proprietor 


MURRAY HILL HOTEL 


DISTINCTIVE 
Park Avenue, 


BAL; 


Want a Steady Job? 


) Start $1260 to $2100 year 
We 


or 
4 


) 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Write today 

NS) for free list of U. S. Government posi- 
— tions and particulars on how to get them. 
Many Fall examinations expected. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J-227, Rochester, N. Y. 


A HAPPY ‘A4EAL7H LEVER FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS © 


This famous “‘health center’’ offers pure, brac- 
ing air, and every natural advantage. Nature’s 
work supplemented by every resource of mod- 
ern science. Here you gain new vigor and 
strength—find contentment amid beautiful 
mountain scenery—renew body and soul ina 
friendly community. Over 100 sanatoria, rates 
$15 and up weekly. Write for details. Informa- 
tion Bureau, 62 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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"GARANAC LAKE 
4hood Schools 


+ PLUS + 
Healthful Sunny 


CLIMATE 


Each year more and more parents 
are bringing their children to Sunny 
St. Petersburg for the whole school 
year. Here they have the advantage 
of excellent schools from kinder- 
garten through 3-year Junior Col- 
lege. AND—even more important— 
they live and play and thrive in this 
sunny outdoor land, free from win- 
ter worries. Amazing freedom from 
contagions. Delightful living con- 
ditions, For school folder and 
booklet address A. C. Deaderick, 
See’y., Chamber of Commerce— 


$+ PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA he Sunshine Git, 


September 15, 19% 


Football’s First “Open” Championship 


The Battle Between Professionals and Amateurs Which Has Enlivene 
Golf and Laid Siege to Tennis, Comes to the Gridiron 


H undreds of young huskies from coast to 
coast already are sweating into shape, 
grunting, groaning, driving, diving back 
into the rhythm of American football. 
Coaches are enthroned once more in stadia 
or training-camps—the second early fall, 
now, that has seen more college professors 
than college coaches crowding the head- 
lines. But the college coaches haven’t let 
their case rest. 


When the “College All-Stars,” or the 
“First Real All-Americans”—as you will— 
fought the Professional Champion Chicago 
Bears to a standstill, a scoreless tie, then 
did the coaches and other fast friends of 
the college game shout “Vindication” with 
a vengeance! 

It was a grand idea. Legitimate child of 
sports-writers on the Chicago Tribune, this 
first “Open Championship” of football, 
plopped like a promising foundling on the 
front steps of other friendly papers, quickly 
became the darling of press and public in 
the Middle West. Here was a lusty example 
of that legendary “power of the press” 
which a great many editors have been de- 
fending. Some 140 newspapers sent sports- 
writers to cover the game in Chicago. To- 
gether they sold their idea to the public 
lock, stock, and barrel. 


More than 165,000 football fans voted to 
pick the players that were to make up the 
College All-Stars—it was to be the “Peo- 
Noble Kizer of Purdue, Dick 
Hanley of Northwestern, and Jim Crowley 
of Fordham were selected to coach the fan- 
picked team by a vote of some 617,000— 
nearly three times as many as cast ballots 
in selecting the players. 


ple’s Team.” 


The Chicago Bears, professional cham- 
pions last year, included such stalwarts as 
Bronko Nagurski, Harold “Red” Grange, 
and the veteran “Link” Lyman. The Col- 
lege All-Stars, recruited from all over the 
country, included such prominent football- 
players of last year as Beattie Feathers of 


| Tennessee, Schwammel of Oregon State, 
| Edward Krause of Notre Dame, Joe Laws of 


Iowa, Griffith of Southern California, and 
Cliff Montgomery of Columbia. 


Before the game, Howard Roberts wrote 
in the Chicago Daily News: 


Wide World 


“The 1933 All-American football-tea 
comes to life to-night at Soldier Field fi 
an existence as brief and probably as futi 
as that of a shad fly. Just what an Al 
Star squad, thrown together in a hurry, ca 
hope to accomplish against the Bear 
termed by many last season as the be 
team in history, is a puzzle.” 

After the game, Roberts wrote: 


“Brilliant as were the lights which turne 
the night into day over the gridiron, the 
paled in comparison with the brilliance « 
these All-American college stars of 193. 
who by sheer fight and inherent footba 
ability accomplished the seemingly in 
possible. Altho together for only tw 
weeks, they functioned as a surprizing! 
effective unit. At times these collegiar 
actually outplayed the Bears.” 


Case for the Professionals 


A lot of fans still stick by the profe 
sionals, arguing that the Bears were hand 
capped because they had to play under th 
college forward-pass rule. But they ma 
be reminded that the professional player 
learned to pass under college rules. Thex 
is still a good case for the “pros,” of cours 
—hbut not so air-tight as it once was. 

However, there is one case which the 
game has briefed and sold to a large jury « 
football fans and sports-writers: An “Ope 
Championship” in football is a _ gre: 
“gate” idea. Open championships hay 
always helped professionalism more tha 
amateurism. Certainly this first footba 
“Open” has not hurt the cause of the prs 
fessionals in the eyes of college players- 
some fourteen of the members of the ce 
lege All-Stars amateurs were signed up hb 
professional teams after the game. 


But as amateurism becomes steadily mo 
difficult to define, and college football r 
turns to the realm of high finance, there | 
less evidence of the “holier than thou” a 
titude that poured good old American wrat 
upon the fallen idol that was “Red” Grang 
when he turned “pro” a few years ag 

College football put on a great show ¢ 
Chicago—but it was anything but a “la: 
stand” for professional football. It wa 
rather, fuel for another “Open.” 


Opening gun in the 1934 football season: Silhouetted against the night by floodlights, th 


Chicago Bears battle College AlI-St 


ars to a scoreless tie in the probable forerunner « 


football’s “Open” before some 75,000 fans at Soldier Field 


September 15, 1934 


New York Weather Man Writes 
the Sports Story of the Week 


Exe otember should have set a lot of sports 
records in New York State for both at- 
tendance and performance. But the first 
half of the month was dogged by surly 
weather, nightmare of promoters and 
performers. 


Labor Day ushered in the fall meeting at 
Belmont Park. Friendly legislation in the 
form of legalized betting in New York State 
was heralded as healthy inflation for New 
York racing. It has helped. But the crowds 
that were prophesied have not materialized. 
A real boom was prepared for at Sara- 
toga—a bonanza struck on a Rhode Island 
track diverted the “gold rush.” 


The short session at Belmont opened on 
Labor Day. It was no more than reason- 
able to expect a good crowd on such a 
holiday, in spite of textile strikes. Joseph 
E. Widener, president of the Westchester 
Racing Association which operates Bel- 
mont, had made great preparations for the 
expected crowd. The infield had been 
decorated with great banks of flowers bor- 
dering the steeplechase course. The bet- 
ting-ring was laid out with a new lighting 
system. Some 20,000 turf devotees did turn 
up, but the races were run in the rain. 


Like ominous thunder in the distance, 
Associated Press dispatches brought the 
news that 40,000 yelling fans were watching 
Alfred Vanderbilt’s Discovery crack a 
world’s record at the closing day of Nar- 
ragansett Park’s first meeting over in 
Rhode Island. And 35,000 were watching 
Widener and Whitney horses run at Rock- 
ingham Park, the “Klondike track” tucked 
away up in New Hampshire. The sport of 
kings had moved out of the Empire State. 


Rain On the Records 


New York still claims a corner on the 
fight game. But the second edition of the 
McLarnin-Ross battle met with the same 
inclement weather. Skilful promotion had 
built up this welterweight battle to a point 
where it challenged the heavyweight class 
as a popular attraction. But New York 
had to borrow the principals—Barney Ross 
from Chicago, and Jimmy McLarnin from 
California. Rain forced a week’s postpone- 
ment. The jinx was still working. 


Tennis met with even harsher treatment 
at the hands of the weather. The Nationals 
played at Forest Hills this year promised 
a lot of good tennis. Jack Crawford was 
the only star missing on the program. But 
Perry was there. Vernon Kirby was over 
from South Africa. And Roderick Menzel 
had come over from Czechoslovakia to lend 
his size and color to the pageant. 


Rain spoiled the show. It severely handi- 
capped Menzel’s play. He was unaccus- 
tomed to playing on turf; wet turf was im- 
possible. The soggy playing surface put 
a premium on foot-work and accuracy. 
The finals were first postponed to Sun- 
day, then finally to Wednesday. 


The East-West polo matches, postponed 
four days, had been so thoroughly “built- 
up” that the Polo Association could laugh 
at bad weather, and rest assured of draw- 
ing the crowds even in a rain. 


Week-End Winners 


The Weather—John Kieran wrote in the 
New York Times: “Joe Humphries should 
raise the right hand of the Weather Man, 
the winner and still champion! The best 
that can be hoped is that he won going 
away.” 

% % % * 

Lawn-tennis—First sport to come out of 
the showers, tennis sailed on toward the 
finals over Sunday. Cool and calculating, 
Frank Parker won over Roderick Menzel, 
the giant gentleman from Czechoslovakia; 
but not before Menzel had won a splendid 
loser’s ovation for his courteous and 
courageous play. Another invader, Vernon 
Kirby of South Africa, eliminated Donald 
Budge, the lanky redhead whom Fred 
Perry calls one of the three best young 
players in the world. After a tough time 
of it in the earlier rounds, Wilmer Alli- 
son met the smashing game of Lester 
Stoefen with a control that should have 
won. After four furious sets that turned 
the galleries into a madhouse, the match 
was stopped because of darkness at two- 
sets-all and held over until the next day. 

* * * * 

Swimming—lIn spite of torrential rain 
and wind over the outdoor pool, Mrs. 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett swam to new 
American records for the 50- and 100-yard 
back-stroke in the water carnival in New 
York City, sponsored by the Metropolitan 
A.A.U. In the same meet, Paul Friezel, of 
the Dragon Club, set a new American 
record in the 100-yard breast-stroke. 

*% *% * % 

Motor-boating — Competing in the 
Eastern Outboard Championships at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, Paul W. Hyatt, of 
Brooklyn, New York, set a new world’s 
competition mark of 53.444 m.p.h. for 
Class F outboards. 


* * * * 


Track and Field—Even in Japan, it 
rains. In a veritable typhoon, the Ameri- 
can team of track and field tourists de- 
feated the Japanese team, 84 to 75. Some 
25,000 fans braved the weather to watch 
the meet. Running with a gale at his 
back, Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette’s brilliant 
Negro sprinter, cracked a record in the 
200-meter race. 


Sports Calendar 


Golf 


Sept. 22—Women’s International 
Matches, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Hunt Race Meetings 


Sept. 29—Meadow Brook Steeple- 
chase Association, Westbury, Long 
Island. 


Lawn-tennis 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7—Pacific Coast Cham- 
pionships, Berkeley, California. 
Motor-boating 


Sept. 21-22—President’s 
gatta, Washington, D. C. 


Cup Re- 
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A Book 
About You 


Ir you are in- 
terested in financial 
independence for yourself 
and your family—this book 
is about you. It tells briefly, 
and without technicalities, 
how life insurance and an- 
nuities can help you achieve 
the things you want. Send for 
your copy. 


war 7D 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Send my copy of “Answering An 
Important Question” 


AT HOME ANYWHERE 


For business 
or pleasure 
use a Trot- 
wood Trailer 
Coach, Large 
comfortable 
beds in sep- 
@ arate com- 

partments; 
stove, sink, 
wardrobes, 
refrigerator, table, screens, everything. All-stee| chassis, inde- 
pendent wheel suspension. Parking jack eliminates lifting. 
Scientifically streamlined, correctly engineered, insulated. Trails 
perfectly; any car handles easily. Priced $295 to $1250. Free 
literature. Instructions, blueprints, parts, for those who build, 


Trotwood Trailers, Inc., Dept. 52, Trotwood, Ohio 


KA 
Live ourpoors We 


IN SUNSHINE! 4 
This. wevun, day 


—hospitality, happiness and health—free from winter 
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The Nation’s Bankrupt Railroads 


With the Bankruptcy Act Providing for the Overhauling of the F inancial Structure of Common 
Carriers, a New Deal for Many Lines Which Have Not Paid Seems Possible 


ORE than 10 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s total railroad mileage was 
forced into bankruptcy during the 


thunder-storm of the depression. An in- 


vestment of $1,500,000,000, shared by thou- 


Signs of Railroad Betterment 


For the first seven months of 1934, 
net income of Class I roads was $261,- 
024,805 or 1.99 per cent. on capital in- 
vestment, as compared with $219,481,- 
527 or 1.66 per cent. in the same pe- 
riod of 1933. 

In the first eight months of 1934, 
railroads ordered 22,998 new freight- 
cars as compared with 763 in the same 
months of 1933; 359 passenger-cars 
as compared with 8; and 88 locomo- 
tives as compared with 15. 


sands of people, was affected. Scarcely 
an area of the nation went untouched, for 
tracks of the blighted properties stretch 
for 30,000 miles throughout the industrial 
and agricultural regions of the United 
States. 


Thirty railroad companies were plunged 
into bankruptcy between the 1929 market 
collapse and the present. Shrinking 
revenues, top-heavy financial structures, 
and inability to borrow capital were the 
chief causes. Some major casualties were: 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Com- 
pany: Capitalization, $81,000,000; trackage, 
938 miles. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company: Capitalization, $443,000,000; track- 
age, 8,340 miles. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company: Cap- 
italization, $568,000,000; trackage, 7,560 miles. 

Mobile and Ohio Rail Road Company: 
Capitalization, $44,000,000; trackage, 1,225 


miles. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company: 
Capitalization, $404,000,000; trackage, 5,889 
miles. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway:  Capitaliza- 
tion, $190,000,000; trackage, 3,349 miles. 

Wabash Railway Company: Capitalization, 
$276,000,000; trackage, 2,502 miles. 

The time has come for bringing these 
vast properties out of their plight, and for 
strengthening them against future eco- 
nomic assaults. Until recently this was im- 
possible for three reasons: 


(1) The original Securities Act paralyzed 
capital flotations because the underwriters 
of securities found its terms too stringent 
to chance sponsoring any bond issues; (2) 
No fresh money was available for railroad 
financing, except from the Government, 
and (3) doubt existed with respect to the 
permanence of the traffic revival stimulated 
by the inauguration of President Roosevelt. 


By RanpoL_pH PHILLIPS 


The Securities Act has been amended to 
relax the severity of its demands upon the 
underwriting banks. So great has been 
the flood of capital seeking investment in the 
last year that bond prices have been forced 
to record highs, removing all doubts that 
sound securities might not find a market. 
Finally, railroad revenues have retained 
the advances which they made in 1933, and 
such action as the recent petition for in- 
creased freight rates make it reasonably 
certain that the roads have seen the worst. 


Therefore, the stage at last has been set 
for the solution by the Recovery Admin- 
istration of the complex rehabilitation prob- 
lem presented by the bankrupt railroads. 


There have been more than 1,000 rail- 
road receiverships since 1870. From the 
standpoint of capitalization, the St. Paul’s 
(1925) was the greatest bankruptcy in 
American history, for $676,000,000 in bonds 
and stock, and 11,000 miles of railroad 
track were involved. The closest approach 
to it to-day is that of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, which went into bankruptcy early 
in 1933; a financial structure of $568,000,- 
000 was smashed, and 7,000 miles of track 
went into the hands of the trustees. 


Costly Receiverships 


The cost of reorganizing such corporate 
giants has been tremendous. More than 
$5,000,000 was spent in the St. Paul re- 
ceivership. Other expensive reorganiza- 
tions have been that of the Wabash (1911) 
at a cost of $3,449,500, and the Pere Mar- 
quette (1912) at $2,679,000. 


It was partly with a view to eliminating 
such huge tolls that the new bankruptcy 
laws were written. Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act stipulates the procedure for 
refinancing the railroads. 


140 
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100; 


Section 77 was designed to eliminate (1) 
the expense and delay of numerous sub- 
sidiary receiverships usually attendant on 
the equity receiverships of old; (2) the 
judicial sale of railroad properties; (3) 
the litigation inherent in attempts to de- 
termine the rights of non-assenting security 
holders, and (4) the banker-dominated 


reorganization plan. 


The most striking feature of the changed 
procedure is that any reorganization plan 
confirmed by the courts shall bind all se- 
curity holders of each class, two-thirds of 
whom shall have accepted the plan. This 
forces minority security holders to accept 
the settlement agreed to by the majority. 


Other features of the new procedure are 
that it allows creditors with claims amount- 
ing to 5 per cent. or more of the total in- 
debtedness to invoke the aid of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


In addition, the ICC names a panel from 
which the courts are to select trustees to 
preserve and operate the properties during 
the period of bankruptcy. This limits a 
power previously exercised without limita- 
tion by the Federal judges. 


Most striking of all the changes, perhaps, 
is the provision that the ICC must hold a 
public hearing at which creditors may 
criticize, amend, or uphold any reorganiza- 
tion plan presented. (Plans may only be 
presented by representatives of 10 per cent. 
or more of any class of security.) 


When the commission has heard all sides 
of the case, it is to retire to digest the plan 
or plans presented, eventually — maybe 
months later—emerging with a _ recom- 
mended plan of its own, or an amended 
plan of the creditors. The resulting plan 


then is to be submitted to the creditors, 
and if two-thirds of them accept is to be 
declared operative and binding on all. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 


1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percent 
car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, 


the week ending September 1 
ee 


age of total plant capacity, total freight 
and automobile production. It covers 


eptember 15, 1934 
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THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


A Complete Mastery oj 


A Week in Finance 


he Labor Day break made little change 
1 market trends. Stocks remained dull. 
ersistent selling of government issues 
rove prices down for several days 
n succession, creating alarm in the finan- 
ial district over the prospects for sugcess 
f the Government’s large September- 
Yectober refunding operations. But this 
Top was checked 
rhen the Comptroller . 
f the Currency or- 
ered national banks 
o classify HOLC and 
‘ederal Farm Mort- 
-age Corporation 
uaranteed bonds as 
‘overnment issues. 
‘his added to confi- 


lence in the guar- 


MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics Training. 
Mathematics is the foundation of all mechanfcal and scientific work, and of all 
business or industry based on science. Without this essential knowledge even the 
most capable man is left behind while others forge ahead to better jobs, bigger 
contracts, more money. You need mathematics to solve technical problems and to 
Improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inexpensive and time-saving 
method. A very simple and extremely interesting course in book form has been 


prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetin i i 
J J >: 3 ne to teachin ractical men 
the fundamentals of this important subject. . 7 


MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of Mathematics, 
Pratt Institute 


AGath ematics 
Bor Self’ Study 


These books start right from the beginning with a review 
of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and 
trick methods that save countless hours of your time. 
Then they go right into higher mathematics and show 
you how simple it is when an expert explains it for you. 
In no time at all you will be tackling with ease the 
most difficult questions on this subject. 


A Complete 
Course and 
Reference 
Library in 
5 Volumes 


Aritkimetic 


eed as d A\gebra Arithmetic An Expert’s Simplified Methods 
ntee ssues an Acme Algebra Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, has had many 
trengthened the Geometry years’ oxperience in mathematical training. He presents 
Roy H. Faulkner Trigonometry each practical method and problem in the clearest, sim- 


plest way. He gets right down to the kind of informa- 
Calculus tion that you need in your daily work. 


1598 Pages Mail This Coupon for 
Illustrated Send No Money FREE EXAMINATION 
ttt EPP PTT TTT Tee Ti TTT Tit tit tri i titi tities iii 4 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 volumes. Within 10 


vyhole government list. 


Another factor in the recovery of these 
3sues was the Treasury activity in support- 
ng the dollar on the foreign-exchange mar- 
et, driving shorts to cover, and indicating 
hat the Government would make full use 


“1: . . Arigonometry days I will either return the books or send you $2.95 as first payment and 
f the stabilization fund to support its cur- $2.00 per month for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for ae Ph 
. (L.D. 9-3¢ 
ency for some time to come. 
INET Male re Ore te SS Eon GOOD OCS ae o-d Geto Coa o0 OS O0 
In the transportation world rumors of nadie cick h. Lees Ot eet Or EE RL Fi 
nergers among the so-called. independent eye ae City and State.......... jae PRe Tae a av SEPM, Sole te ae 


aotor companies continued. Roy H. Faulk- Business WCOnNECELONA <4 Maaeseek mon eRere pen teen ve <r EE 
er, widely-known motor executive, returned 
o Auburn as President, after a sojourn with 
ierce-Arrow, causing talk of a new con- 


olidation centering about Auburn. 


Visits to Hyde Park by President John 
. Pelley of the New Haven and Federal 
‘oordinator Joseph B. Eastman gave rise to 
redictions that the Administration was 
onsidering taking important steps to help 
he roads. In the meantime, traffic reports 
yere comparatively favorable, the Western 
ines doing particularly well. 


to00d Prices Go Higher 


Grains and cotton continued in demand 
md the prospects for much higher retail 
ood prices became stronger than ever. 


HE investments of thousands of ordinary working 
people are threatened, and national recovery is im- 


trike news added to business pessimism, peded by oppression of the utilities. There are more than 

ut did not greatly affect the stock market. 300,000 individual security-holders in the Associated Gas 
In this country the Bell Telephone system & Electric System, distributed over every state of the Union 

eflected increased business activity by re- and thirty-three other countries. 

orting a gain of 10,750 telephones in use 

n August as compared with a loss of 20,750 45,000 Associated investors through teaching or other pro- 

n August a year ago, and of 33,500 in July are manual laborers. fessional services. 

f this year. For the first eight months of ; | 

its : a gain of 165,000 telenhones cont 39,000 have supervisory posi- 32,000 are clerks, bookkeep- 

2 : tions, or are proprietors of ers, agents or salesmen. 


rasted with a loss for the same period of 
50,000 in 1933. But such fundamental in- 


small businesses. 
107,000 are women—most of 


lexes as steel production and power output 6. 000seara theicilivin’ Die eerie Sabet te 
howed continued declines. 
Hopes for increased foreign-trade ac- The Associated Gas and Electric Company Plan of Re- 


ivity were strengthened by the quick re- 
ponse of Cuban trade to the newly-effec- 
ive tariff reciprocity pact with the United 
tates. But the debt negotiations with 
‘ussia came to a standstill. It was an- ° e 
ounced by the State Department that Associated Gas & Electric System 
rade-pact negotiations would be initiated 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
‘ith Belgium, Colombia, Brazil, and Haiti. 


arrangement of Debt Capitalization is designed to protect 
the interests of these security-holders. 
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Training. 
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HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Eugene Lyman isk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Keference Board, Life extension Institute. 


19th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


The This al emorschag and reliable 
ion’ work, which has been the road to 
Nation’s health for untold thousands, has re- 
Foremost ceived the endorsement of such emi- 
Book of nent organizations as the American 
Medical Association and the State 


Health Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. If discusses in frank 
and understandable language, diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, Massage, good and bad babits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture. etc., 
and gives an illus. ated series of exercises. It is a 
book be it should be in every home. 402 pages. 
mo. Fabrikoid $2; 32.14, post-patd. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354- 360 Fourth Ave,New York. 
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“‘Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling g 
after meals.’—G. NEwToN, Troy,N.Y. & 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in pet step, re-£ 
lieves ‘ ‘shortness of breath restores ; 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. ; 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
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sage-like action increases elimination 
and regularity, ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics, You 
look and feol years younger. 
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New Deal a Threat to American Liberty? 


(Continued from page 9) 
except those who are so politically blind 
that they will not see.” 


While no newspaper questioned either 
Mr. Hoover’s sincerity or his right to speak 
as former Chief Executive, many news- 
papers failed to concede his fears that the 
New Deal had departed fundamentally from 
American principles. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, a supporter of President Roosevelt, 
said it was “not much impressed with the 
trepidations of Mr. Hoover.” Much of the 
Hoover utterance, the Newark Evening 
News said, “is turgid, some of it downright 
obscure. . . . Something of the same in- 
decision that marred Mr. Hoover’s last year 
in office, characterizes his indictment of the 
Administration.” 


“One emerges with the feeling of having 
listened to a class-room lecture on the Bill 
of Rights,” said the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
“_in no sense harmed by the review, but, 
also, in no real sense armed by it to deal 
in a practical way with the specific per- 
plexities that afHict the world and nation 
. . . the detonation ends in a loud noise 
signifying nothing in particular.” The 
Christian Science Monitor praised his 
“spirited declaration of doctrine” concern- 
ing liberty and liberalism, but said he 
“brings no very constructive proposals” 
when turning from doctrine to practise. 


“That the country is faced with ‘the issue 
of human liberty’ is pure nonsense,” com- 
mented the Boston Post, while in the same 
vein the Charlotte Observer asked, “But 
what liberties are perishing, what liberties 
are being challenged by the present govern- 
mental policy and procedure of Roosevelt?” 
It added that Mr. Hoover’s charge lost its 
force, while the Philadelphia Record said 
Mr. Hoover’s article throws “little or no 
light on the policies of President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Hoover simply does not under- 
stand them.” 


Comment on LaGuardia Speech 


Perhaps the unique comment was written 
by Heywood Broun, the Scripps-Howard 
columnist, who said Mr. Hoover “sounded 
like Mark Sullivan on an off day.” If Mr. 
Hoover is speaking with any logic at all, 
Broun said, “he is speaking in favor of 
anarchy.” 


As for Mayor LaGuardia’s Labor Day 
speech, the New York Times said much of 
his address, particularly that part dealing 
with the abolition of the law of supply and 
demand, was “incoherent and inconclu- 
sive.” It said the speech was “badly 
timed.” The Troy Record said the Mayor’s 
sentiments were “distinctly disturbing and 
upsetting,” while the Boston Herald pointed 
out that the Mayor, technically Republican, 
definitely has thrown himself over to the 
Democrats and thus has discarded what- 
ever chance he had of obtaining the Repub- 
lican nomination for President in 1936. 


Apropos of the whole discussion on liberty 
was a radio address by Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor of the Forum Magazine, over 
New York’s Socialist station, WEVD, on 
September 5. Assailing the recently-formed 
American Liberty League, Mr. Leach 


enumerated some of the liberties which hat 
really been lost under the New Deal an 
ridiculed charges of reactionaries that tk 
New Deal has departed from fundament: 
American principles. 


The American citizen, he said, is losin 
the noble liberty of starving to death, to ¢ 
unclothed, or to be without a roof over h 
head jn the land of his fathers; he has lo: 
the liberty of selling worthless stocks an 
foreign bonds to his fellow citizens; he he 
lost the liberty of placing his hard-earne 
savings in a bank without much hope of 
ever being returned; he has lost the priv 
lege of hoodwinking the modest investc 
and leading him to financial disaster wit 
false promises of quick fortunes. 


Also gone, Mr. Leach said, is the libert 
of exploiting little children by employin 
them in sweat-shops at starvation wage 
and the liberty of being permitted to r 
ceive excessive bonuses as a corporatio 
executive without the consent of the stocl 
holders. He predicted the liberty to f 
ment wars secretly will soon be gone an 
also the liberty to sell secretly armament 
and munitions to other nations at war. “1 
these are the liberties which we have sacr 
ficed on the altar of the New Deal,” hb 
added, “I, for one, make my humble offe: 
ing.” 


Arms Traffic Under Fire 


(Continued from page 8) 

The Philadelphia Record: “Irénée d 
Pont blames his worry on Communist go! 
from Moscow. That worry is the Nye Pla 
for a Federal monopoly on the manufa 
ture of armaments. Since Mr. du Pos 
does a brisk munitions business for bet 
this country, and its potential enemies, h 
opposition is not  surprizing....H 
firm’s average annual net profit in the for 
years before the World War was $6,092,006 
In the four war years the average was $5€ 
076,000, and, as part of those profits, ther 
was a single check for $60,000,000 whic 
the company did not hesitate to accept. Th 
check came from Moscow.” | 

The Washington Post: “Those who fe: 
that there is something morally indefens 
ble in the private sale of death- bas | 
equipment should concentrate on gover 
mental efforts to control it by internation 
agreement. For no one nation can safe 
pioneer in this field if others refuse c 
operation.” 


The Baltimore Sun: “Concede ever 
thing that can be conceded to the applic 
tion of prevailing business ethics to ‘ 
armament trades, and the decent man mu 
still insist that the distribution of the let 
weapons is too dangerous an operation to 
left to the unrestrained ingenuity of indt 
trialists eager for profit. What an appalli 
callousness and selfish indifference tl 

testimony suggests!” | 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer: “Unlé 
the United States has been spoofing ¢ 
these years—if this nation is indeed a 
tion of peace—it behooves us, by one 
vice, or another, to curb an industry whil 
recognizes no flag or country.” 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


A Compromise Radio Plan 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The general dissatisfaction with excessive 
advertising in radio programs continues to 
increase and there is little evidence of improve- 
ment. Many of us hesitate to favor the Gov- 
ernment’s taking over the entire radio service 
since we fear staleness and also because the 
radio might be used for propaganda by the 
party in power. 

The writer wishes to propose a compromise 
measure, namely, that the Government operate 
one and only one nation-wide hook-up, leaving 
all other wave-bands to the commercial broad- 
casters. 


Under this plan the government radio would 
constantly act as a check on the commercial 
stations. Many, like the writer, would seldom 
listen to an advertising program. Others, per- 
haps the majority, would. 


B. Oswa tp. 
Pittsburgh. 


Taxing Machines to Provide Jobs 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Why not adopt a simple plan, call it a five- 
year plan, whereby we can take hold of a 
situation involving unemployment and the vast 
amounts expended to relieve it? 


Let Congress enact legislation whereby all 
machinery shall be taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to such an amount that it would dis- 
courage its use temporarily. 

A machine capable of producing the work 
of twenty men in a day should be taxed to the 
extent that the hiring of the twenty men in 
Jieu of the machine would be a slight saving 
to the employer. 


New York City. 


| 


Wixiiam H. PEARSALL. 


In Defense of Huey Long 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In your September 1 issue you write reflec- 
tively on Senator Huey P. Long in your dis- 
‘cussion of his efforts to clean out crime and 
slime in the political machinery of New Or- 
leans. You infer that Senator Long 
jis a dictator in complete charge 
ef the Louisiana Legislature, and 
‘of the whole State, and that his 
influence is a menacing kind that 
is detrimental to the welfare of the 
people. This indicates that you are 
either not correctly informed, or that 
you wish to side with his political 
enemies. | 

I am a citizen of the State of 
Louisiana, and I want you to know 
that our Legislature is composed of 
free American citizens, and that the 
only reason Senator Long carries his 
‘point with them is that he is on the 
side of the majority, and I may add 
that it is a big majority. Senator 
Long is powerful in this State be- 
cause he is carrying out the man- 
dates of the people of this State. 

Leon Burns. 

‘Shreveport, Louisiana. 


A Colloquialism 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—I have for many years been 
a subscriber to your Dicesr and I 
have long regarded it as the model 
of leading style and punctuation. 

Where do you get the word overly 
on page 12 bottom of column 3 of 
the issue of September 1? It sounds 
to me like office-boy English. 

James H. Preston. 

Baltimore. 


Upton Sinclair—Pro and Con 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
presume you figure that you had good and 

sufficient reason to put a front-page picture of 

Upton Sinclair on your magazine last week. 


It hardly seems that an avowed Socialist, 
with years of disrupting influence to his credit 
such as this man has, and a man interested in 
canceling the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and of the United States, should be en- 
titled to national publicity such as you have 
given him—unless you are in sympathy with his 


ambitions. P. H. Boortu. 
Los Angeles. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
As a three-year subscriber to your valued mag- 
azine I want to thank you for your splendid 
and impartial review of the life and campaign 
of Upton Sinclair. By this action you merit and 
shall receive my continued subscription to your 
magazine. 


Los Angeles. HERMAN PLAGGENBURG. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
No political name applied to Upton Sinclair 
or the California movement can make it wrong 
to enable its three million idle people to pro- 
duce for their own needs. Oxav Mor. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


2 2 8 


(The mails brought a large number of let- 
ters commenting on the Sinclair article, the 
vast majority of which expressed approval of 
the objectiveness of Kenneth Stewart's analysis 
of the California situation. The lack of space 
prevents their publication—Tue Epiror.) 


The Church and Crime 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Recently in a letter by Rev. John E. Nelson of 
Pittsburgh, regarding the taxation of churches, 
he said: “Lawlessness and crime would in- 
crease after the influence of the church had 
been diminished.” 


Havelock Ellis, the greatest criminologist 


It’s a Wise Father That Knows His Own Child 


—Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


yet, says in his work, “The Criminal,” that 
“Tn all countries, religion is closely related with 
crime. Among 200 Italian murderers, Ferri did 
not find one who was irreligious. It is ex- 
tremely rare to find irreligious prisoners. Out 
of 28,351 admissions to three large metropolitan 
prisons, remarks the Rey. J. W. Horsley, only 
fifty-seven were non-believers.” 

Dallas, Texas. A. Lanpon Prater. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 


If our churches were taxed we should have to 


tax such institutions as the Red Cross also. 
Given, there are pharisees in churches or in 
politics, it yet remains that the churches do 
more to keep people out of jail the first time 
than does all else combined. 

Parks, Arizona. Paut E. Parker. 


Holiness Preacher and the Rattlesnake 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Would you like for your readers to have the 
truth about the Albert Teester incident? There 
are mischievous boys everywhere. Living on 
the Cullowhee Mountain, in this county, which, 
by the way, is not one of the Great Smokies, is 
a small band of Holiness people, not more than 
twenty in number. They have been preaching 
from Luke 16, and telling of how they can take 
up serpents without harm. Probably nobody 
believed it, not even they themselves. Think- 
ing to have some fun with the Holiness 
preacher, some young men of the neighborhood 
caught a diamond-backed rattler, placed him in’ 
a box, teased him with sticks all the way to the 
little church, to get him in a most unpleasant 
humor, and carried him in and presented him 
to Teester. Here was the challenge, and 
Teester, having probably seen older men of the 
mountains take hold of snakes by the neck, thus 
preventing the snake from using his fangs, tried 
the same trick; but the snake was quicker than 
he, or he caught hold too far from the rattler’s 
head, and was bitten a couple of times, before 
he could free himself. Then he ran from the 
building in a frenzy of fright. 

The foolish action of the man Teester, who, 
by the way, is not a native of this county, did 
not make a “profound impression” on the people 
of the mountains. We really paid no 
attention to it, except to get a good 
laugh out of it; but it does seem 
to have caught the fancy of people 
outside the mountains, and to have 
made a “profound impression” in the 
North, since he has gone to Ohio to 
conduct a series of meetings in the 
city of Akron. The impression that 
has been made in the North strikes 
the people here as proving that not 
we, but somebody esse,is “simple.” If 
he were to hold a meeting anywhere 
in the mountain country, he couldn’t 
get enough people to hear him to 
make it worth his while, unless the 
tourists from the lowlands or the 
North should make up his congrega- 
tion. We know more about religion, 
about the Bible, and about God, who 
fashioned our beautiful mountains, 
crested them with fragrant balsam, 
and ribboned our yalleys with crystal 
streams of water, laughing, roaring 
their way back to the sea, than to 
believe such piffle. 


We happen to have in this county, 
within six miles of Teester’s home, a 
standard, four-year college, altho we 
have been out of touch with what you 
think is civilization since before the 
Revolution. 

Come up and see us sometime, 
We'll take you places and show you 
things that might add some to your 


own education. Ban TOaiicuns 


Sylva, North Carolina. 
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The 


Definition.—Economy—A way of spend- 
ing money without getting any fun out 
of it—-Readers’ Digest. 


Advice to an Office-holder.—So live and 
conduct yourself in public office that the 
wife won’t have to be elected to vindicate 
the family—Detroit News. 


Righto!—SnHe—‘What will men wear 
this spring?” 

Huspanp—“The clothes they bought in 
1928.”—Answers (London). 


He Thought It All Out.—First CappiE— 
“What’s your man like, Skeeter?” 

Seconp Cappie—‘Left-’anded, and keeps 
is change in “is right-’and pocket.”— 
Passing Show (London). 


Specialization. — Women generally are 
divided into two classes. Those who have 
had operations and those who have lost 
the set from their engagement rings.— 


Jewell (Kan.) Republican. 


Please Use The 
“Hello! City bridge department?” 

“Yes. What can we do for you?” 

“How many points do you get for a 
little slam?”—Kansas City Star. 


Service Entrance.— 


We Like a Regular Trade. — Prison 
GoveRNoR (to released convict)—‘“I’m 
sorry. I find we have kept you here a 
week too long.” 

Convict—‘That’s all right, sir. Knock 
it off next time.”—Louisville Times. 


Capping His Bets.—Boiled down, her 
divorce testimony was, in effect, that, before 
marriage he said nothing would be good 
enough for her and that after marriage he 
still seemed to think it was——George Ryan 
in the Boston Herald. 


Cutting It Fine.— First FaRMER—“Which 
is correct—‘A hen is sitting’ or ‘a hen is 
setting’ ?” 

Seconp Farmer—‘I don’t know, and I 
don’t care. All I bother about is when 
cackles—is she laying or is she 
lying?”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


she 


Next Time She’d Have Sent a Bill. 
Three blood transfusions were necessary to 
save a lady patient’s life at a hospital. A 
brawny young Scotchman offered his blood. 
The patient gave him $50 for the first pint, 
$25 for the second pint—but the third time 
she had so much Scotch blood in her she 
only thanked him.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


So He Sued for a Million.— ‘Look here,” 


the poet gasped to the editor. “I wrote a 


poem to my little boy and began the first 
verse with these words: ‘My son, my pigmy 
counterpart.” “Yes?” “Read!” he ex- 


ploded. “See what your compositor did to 


my opening line.” The editor read, ‘My 


son, my pig, my counterpart.’ ”—Christian 
Science Monitor . 
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“Tt looks as if we'll have to turn 
over, Sam.” 


—The Passing Show (London) 


And a Bar of Chocolate.—During recent 
military operations in the Far East, one 
side captured the other’s general. An en- 
voy was sent to negotiate his exchange. 

“We will give you four colonels for 
him,” said the officer. 

The offer was declined. 

“Eight majors?” 

SIN nes 

“What, then?” 

“We have given the matter most careful 
consideration, and the least we can ac- 
cept are two dozen tins of condensed 
milk.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Spice of Life 


Scapegoat.—The press is a dicta- 
torial institution planted in the midst 
of other democratic institutions, dis- 
turbing and perverting the functions 
of democracy.—Gaetano Salvemini. 


Why don’t the papers print the news? 

Why don’t the papers get things straight? 
Why do the editors refuse 

To roast the people whom I hate? 
Why can’t the newspapers be made 

To stick to facts and not invent ’em? 
Why are the newspapers afraid 

To print the letter that I sent ’em? 
Why do the papers keep so still 

About the things I find surprizing? 
Why do the papers always fill 
- Their space with so much advertising? 
What makes the papers kow-tow to 

The Interests? Why do they flatter 


The Mob? In short, why do they do 
The things they do? That’s what’s the 
matter. 


(I hear these questions day and night, 
And others that I have not noted; 
It may be Salvemini’s right—- 
Yet he is probably misquoted! ) 
—Ted Robinson in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Bad Business. — CHARITABLE Lapy — 
“Here, my poor fellow, is a quarter for 
you. It must be terrible to be lame, but I 
think it must be worse to be blind.” 

PANHANDLER — “You’re right, ma’am. 
When I was blind, people was always 
handin’ me counterfeit money.”—Path- 
finder. 


And a Blasted Careless One.—He— 
“You’re good at conundrums, try this one.” 

SHE—“Sure, go ahead.” 

He—‘Take away my first letter, take 
away my second letter, take away all my 
letters, and I am still the same. What am 1?” 

SHe—“That’s easy. You're a_ mail- 
carrier.—Milwaukee Medical Times. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Requested in Pace.—The passing of Mr. 
McD is requested by his host of friends. 
—Wilmington (Del.) paper. 


Good Time Had by All.—The guests are 
two steers, five calves, five pigs, 200 fowls, 
and 1,000 eggs.—New York City paper. 


Visiting Team Scores. The many 
friends she has made while here, will regret 


to have her return—Bayard (Neb.) paper, 


Inflation,— 
$4,415 Bought for $56,391; 
Checks Are Already 
Coming In 
—Menard (Tex.) paper. 


Fowl Play.— 
WILD GOOSE HUNTS 
FOR LOCAL POLICE 
‘Stamford (Conn.) paper. 


=e 


Revi Rav Tpeha!—Rey. and Mrs. D 
and children returned last week from east- 
ern Oklahoma, where he has been holding 
a revi rav tpeha otwsflot TE2—Anadarko 
(Okla.) paper. 

Cross Words Puzzle.—Goy. Wilbur 
Cross said that this was his first visit to 
beautiful Lake Waramaug and its wonder- 
ful state park, but he hoped it would be his 
last—New Milford (Conn.) paper. 


Maybe He Was Joseph Moore. — Joe 
Moore, fireman, whose name could not be 
learned, suffered slight injuries—Newark 
(N. J.) paper. 


Bad Habits Grow.—Toadville was driv- 
ing west on Main st., when he lost control 
of his machine. It mounted the sidewalk, 
knocking people left and right for several 
years.—Philadelphia (Pa.) paper. 


